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pn Is III nii»(ni i iMilrnl, I Isin^^ rninpiitn siniulilioi) oIIhm 
snphiMh iilrd Mm l)im(iM'\ hioi))(M s M'M>,in litis liiid 
iuH nrw vviiys hi .in»il\v»' linn),u) nuivniinni As .1 ivsiili <)| 
loDi'wrd Inh'H'si in soi ( iiIiimmL ,h)(I ps\'( holofiii ,)l ,vip(H is 
1)1 iMovi'fDrni. ,1 vMs(, highly spt'( h(ulv dl Kin)\vhMb;(» 

iVI.iny physii .il tulin nlion hs)( h(Ms vvonl In iis(' jud .ipply 
inlnininlinn p.iilidiLiiiy i<'h»v.inl lo (Ikmi (isk hini', li is noi ^u] 
(Msy l.isk, (Hii)nlily ol ifsroK I1 .ilonr would iv(|iiiiv 0 
d.ivvM (odiisk KsuliiifV't l^'diilr. Ilic sptM i.ill/cd M.iUiKMil tlir 
i('s(Mi( h UMids to ni.ikc il diHi( nil lor .1 kiyf)(Msoii to ( ompiv^ 
luMid fully. And lin.illy, litth^ work h.is Ihhm) diiXM l(»d low.ud 
.ipplyinK Hh' rcstsuch lo llic inorc^ f)r.i(li(al (oiudns ol 
Um( liiMs in llu' field. I liiis lludmi}^(»()nln}^ body of inlorn).)lion 
.iv,ul.il)l(» lo ros(Mr('|u»rs .uid ,u tukMiiicitins h.is li.id lilllc ini^ 
|>.\( I on pliysic'.d (Kluciiion pronronis in ihc fi(»l(|. 

\Uv IKisic- Slul'f scries is ihc culinintUion of llu* Ntitiondl ' 
Assoc'icilion lor Sf)orl .\iul Physical Cdutdlion c»fforls lo (on- 
fronl lliis problcMii. An .ill(Mn[)l w.is \}u\(k> lo id(Milify ImsIc 
knowledge relev.uil Uj physical (^diUMiion pr(JHr.inis .ind [n 
[)rosonl Ihni knowlcdf^c* in d usofiil, ro.ul.iblo fornuil, Tho 
s(»ries is nol conc t^rnod wilh physirdl education c urri( uluni 
design, hul Ihe "hdsic sluff" cc)iuef)is dre common core* in- 
f(;inidli(jn pcrvculin^ tUiy f)liysiccil (Mlucdlion c (Jurso of sludy. 

Tin* solcv lion of knowledge for inclusion in ihe series wds 
hdsed upon tl;i releVtince lo sludenis in [)liysietil educdlion 
[)r(>grdms. Sevorol common sludeni molives^or purposes for 
pdrlici[)dli()n were idenlified: hedllh (feeling good), cip[)edr- 
dnc e (lf)()king good), dchievemeni (doing l)elter), socidi (gel- 
ting «ilong), deslhelic (turning on), dnd C(jping wilh Ihe envi- 
rcmmenl (surviving). Concepts were then selected which 
provided infornidlion useful to students in dccomphshlng 
these purposes. 

The Basic Stuff project includes two types of booklets. 
Series I is designed for use by preservice and inservice 
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It Ml 111 r- .m. I » I ili' I i Mi M \ I iJh i} il til i ■ I . .Ml I ■} I lint: , li ■. i 
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\ llll .t I III in ml li u i{\ I lih t ' h,|llk|l il H il Jlr h n lih it > I i mi I 
I i nil |l It ini I t I tlli II li M M i id II ili'M I 'liU' I ,|i Im |i I I il 11 ' I ' >iiii 
i ill " III IM- Il (h llMMiil ai liv II |t' . ^^ I lit 1 1 < i iiiM I ir 1 1 i 1 1 Im I< k I 
.i| i| ill i| M Mit ' |i|i\ i( j| I'ljiii iKtHi i iiiii Ili I >h 11 .n:i f^hmji 
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• i.llivn t'll'Hl ni liMin-. Ill M IhtLin, ,imi| |ii|lil|i > I inn I icn lii'l'^ 

liiil.iiN |in IV II ln(| ihr II 'I ll>>i ' in II il ' i I ii ill 'III ,in\r) ,iiii I II I i||i 

l|i'W>|tl|)|iinltl ill lll'.ll Ih III lltal IliJirlMl-. rnliih Mlliili 
It Ml I inf. hlniililinil (n|n\ .iiu i< In ',lii(|(>nl\ lirlii li" Inil in',hiii 
h*>nill .tithllM" .iiiil r| Il ( il ihit'ci I ihr mIimI.h. I. i yviili It >| 

f'rni'hil nnili'i'.l.iinliiijr 

Ihi' luim.ll <>| Ihn hnoMnls drMy'lM'tl hi In- ||||| jix 

n '.Il l.il ill > 'h'IM^s I Is s(iii( Uiii'il .1 jjiii'->lh in .iml .in-.vvri 
iliiilof'.iin hi'lwiM'ii sliidnnl'. .iimI A Ir.ii hn Si'tm-. II tun 
lii|iU". ihi'i niiiphiiMs vvilh Ihn inlii'iUii) ol Kiu Icd};^ iuIh ihi 
uoild ni ()hv'>i(()l cdui.thnn iM'^nh lioii.il pmivanr.. < >iM 
Impr Ih.H Ihr li.isK Midi sriics < .m hs^lp l(f ni.ti^r dii' 
cn.iiio .1 HMlily. 

I ind.) I ii.im, / i/ ( (»MiM)/f/ri 
I Inisa .'.llv nl I ' if 1 in 
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foreword 

il \ . H .M u <( ill V Mii . it h i i h <i ll ir li i. In 1. 1 r lit ii 

il" ' . j.l ■ . \\ h li ,hj \MiJ |(.,\,- i.ii IUr;> jiM.I. .pi. y\\ /,) i 

'i i' i 1} I. iM ll ; I . II h I IIh ' li . n i iM it; i | u i u i t. i. i.>,\ \ .in I 

-' I i'Miil.l Hi liii . i.M.lKh I II jH. . lii ill Ml \\u 

' ' lii iU' I i. i iljili; l.l . liilill. M Miu. itilllMlill 

'^^'■'^»' l^'li Mii-'Mi; i|i< ihitiiiMi Mi (h. It iM. llu m: VV 
|» u till V .1 l.l. i . !l n ii|ii|l\: ,r h . \\ I l,1 ^, , I- j . . tji, » j »l - 
»M I Im' It ' I ,11 1» ( lit t vi lu. li . I I M iv )i itr l\ lliTM III In :| 

hIiIk^- Ihl'^ lUMlUil llu- MM.Il'J ■ IhluM IM I I..- Ui.MMMjillK 

It > |l i.iilllt 1 1 w illi lhi< < I (tllrlil . i{ ^< I 11- i 

l^>' |>llM* ipli" iMilMii ihiUM^iJi. ml llii^ tiMitl ii I ititjcj it(<' 
1-^ K llilj w iM,)iit ■ i Ijjih , li'jiir-i-iil |ii|i(tl li.iHl ^cilt'N I 

' ^ ■ ' l^^ iM.iji iH( Nih . 111. ' ,Hi I u M thix 1 . . Miii' I, . I .« hf - . • in , ^> 
•«'''MH tt| A< .hit 'I Mil Jill I i\|MMhi|jL»| li'.unlMlV* III ilil'Mi'^l rtl 
pi-i' IMK hM|ill M» ij^ HI} )ll.)Si |||<1lt nti('(||,'i| liMihlii}' f\|li'(| 
''li^«">. lii*' l*''MI) lM'i|tHMill\ ilimlUul Minit> |HMl»lplt^^ vllliHtl 

\sl'i» hii li'll ■lionr.h hut Il.IimI -ui (hat .i tiii iv i nuMil h.^.r*! 
>l|'i"«»'i* ll « «iuM Ih' Mi. II Mi. lined ill*' M'.hlci Will llihl lluil IM 
< .I' t"' I M itU I) >I<'S ,IM(| lt\|M HM|; li'lh .IM* ( t i| IM 

l'l'''>l »' f'r. [HUM ipit' MUImIu'I iMUM l \ /m rMlMMjMMl.lMl 'm ,im Iim 
t'^Mi'j UMU i'll tlu' ItMiiilii)! I Mih r .Hi^liHl .i-i IImm) 
MMflliuM oMc (/ /nu i ,iM I ^.;t'| 

Hiif nl ||)i» .u liviU Mi}Ul<*'^ti(iM'i (Uu\ idiMl iMlhi'> hnnklMl »um 
•'H.ilK Ml ii;iMiil Hilt' lit li\ iliM . .iiM mimmIiIk .illoM'. ill (liM nilf^i 
i>'ll i<l<M'. nl ntln'i'h I licir ,iir ,ih,u ,)i ||\ ilirs svhi' h M),iV hn 
M'"''' I. mull. II In iIim mmiIoi Imm ,iii%t» |hi«v h.ivr smmm liM{|Ui'nl 
H'.r ill ith\M( .«! (mIu( jlKill ( Ll'.M*s, It IS .Hitii i|)jlMil |Im( (|)(> 

m'.uImi will iiunlilv .md/iH i mmIc tiddjlion.il livili<'% to hrsl 
MK't'l Ihr iummI'. and inhMi'sIs ol ( hildici) in p.iitM iilai rdui a 
liMM.il 'Olu.iltoir., 

It IS lUHcss.uy It) (Mitnl out Ih.il Him IoiiimI usMd, i.M,, ,in 
ttulliMin)^ ol It^amiini i^sjUMiMiK ms, siJinMlinics doMs nn( pnt 
Millu immI sIimss on IliM iti)li()Mshi|) hMlvvtUMi the l(Minin|; mx- 
pcritMu MS and iIim ( oiu (^|JlUtil ohjiu lives In he ImiUikmI. I Mm 
(xmmjm iisiM}', lliis IxjoklMt, ihMidorM, should ho ( onlinually 
mImiI Io IhM la( I that lIu' rvlalionships hMlvvMMo (he Icaif^in^; 
,u tivili(>s <)iul lliM ( <jii( i'plual ()l)jM( lives imisl he oinphasi/Md 
throU};lu)Ul the t(M( hini^-lMarnin^i M[)isod(\ 

IhM writing; toani for "The Child" sincerely hopes tills 
l)ooklol [)rovi(les ideas useful in lacilitatin:4 efforts so that 
students can conceptualize the body of knowledge content 
via niovenient-orientecl experienc:es. 
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INyc ho Social 

Why K It Inipottant? 

I I I >n*. 'Jx MiM I }i' < IrMi'j II >il In !,)( 1 1 it. I It' pi )Mll\ »' hv'lm)*'. 
Int .ill ■>ll|il»'nl'. 

■ ' ' iMh I'pl ( .11) he riilLilii imI lliliHlfJl |)hs'»li »)l .M llVllS'. 

i Id okIi'I lin <'M<M'(M li> 1)1' poMliVJ'ly .iMi'( h'll, ihr '.In 
(Ij'mI (imi'J he iMM'inn.ills' imvoIvimI in ( i.iss .u tivilics and nt)( 
MinpK' iiK Indrd in induce I folc. (s< tJicki'cjXM, i iKM'iln.uIn, 
(•!( 

•I. M.iflK ipaltfu; in physH M j( Itvily ottcn rcMiits in the "((H'I 
Ih'IU'i [)l)(W)(j[n(MU)n". (oniinnc to pursue thosr - 

liv i(!i's\vhi( h Inivc Inllillifu', ri'snlts, 



As .1 result Hi 
p.wlu ip.ilin^; in 
)>hv''i( M M tivilv> 



I 0 



I 



■i .i. I, 



H .. ! 1 M i i H Hi I i ,. i, i I. . M .t . ii .1 

i h il M. ,i t ..I I . . i ^. (, M ■ i , 

■ ( . il I u li .i .ii u ! ^, . - !!,>.,, . M . u 

1^ ll M. h .li 

I ' u u i 1, ( it , .. I . t. ti .. ,1 . i tf I ,i } M i iM» ■ 

Ml . I i If I r , i it i.lii 1*1 i. I i M ■< « I t H . m: MMi. nl ■ 
I < !> I ii I . i< I I ii I i . ii ji n )i<> I i .1 r Mi i< t II il . >u;!l i I li I i j« ii i ll t 
I i> lit ( ^ I ill) Ml hill in. j I i.i n I iL illliu; (, ii , i iiii . i) i it .t ' (lit', i 
■ il . . h i. it., i, , i. i. I u , , . ■ { i. i, . fi mI.! I, , m. i! . ii.. jf. I i i. 
<>M IM . t lit l.iiiih ii iili I • il lis I It MillllliiH ' l< ni liiViiKc 
"lU ill In 1 ll.hliliHi; .Hit I Itllt llriMi iiliiu; 'r - • i tir • (lnir ili i^,ur! llu- 
lf i I li • il If Mj i< tt t.ii li i' .lih I I i Hiljt |( hi f ' ih lh< h ,(i Mlili('^ 
' t iinillii i I iNiiii'li ti {|iini.' i ■.•i.iir In «lt i i r lh)\v .iMii \\\\\ 

I •h\ li .il :u I .\'\ \u \\i ^ i ill h I 'I r I .tl h lui \ i uii ()|t I i li 

f> 1 1| I 1 1)1 ' ( j i i I i ii in \\ Il 1 1 ii I ii I ' ii i \ I il \ II u: ll I i il i M i ir < i| 1 1 {t ' 
I l)',>'i • J« 'i I It li M'. 

/ v.|fM/»/r' ^l.lil ,1 )iu'.;ltir, j Ml il',l .till ^ll|r( Il t'p ,) ^ llJlt n| lllill 

^ hliiiil i l.r . .iin| I II M h* il i| t|i :i,iih Hit' tiliitti.Ui' I'.M.il m.i\ 

i H' Il > |« ^^*J\^ ''MI\ IMlk'i 111 iMtil \\ t'» 'I , II tl ihi' \\ 111 lit' '.i hi h il |> 

p.Ulh l| I. ill Mi; h H'jttni; ill l< till' 1 1,1 hi III I II |H\h^iMi» .)(« mimi I Hit* 

^MhIiI IMll<M,i;r* i Jtl Im' ihr ,^ail))i-M III < pil'.'.lllllllli", i'\|.i 

V\ Il hll I 1 1 H i M II M 

^ 1 1.11 1 >)t tl \ ilh"! U llM I) Aw"'. I III' H If.l 1 1 1.1 1 (i IV I il\ riMi 'III I nil 

II li M III", h > I ti t\\ \\ I ' h 'r| .)! H ml I )IH M '|\ I 

/ V |/n/)/l' \)\,\\ .1 );.)||H' III \\\\U h lllll\ iHH' III IWO |HM)|)|(» J|l> 

.h 1 1 wiv liu ( )l \ iM I MUmw Jt( I, I il.in .u li\ ii\ in u hh )) .ill '<l(l 
(Iriir. M'lvc ,in inlt'f'j.il loir a\u\ .itc .n ii\<' p.iilu ip.itU*.. I l.ivc 
•»lin Inihi 'Ji.iM' ihi 'II M'iH In )ir, li J I H illu'Sj w'l it'iu 

/ v,i/M/)/i ', i li'\ ('lo[) .1 y'jii M' \\ ItM h li.i'i i\\( I liMii)"., I )i I nni 
()» !'< '< I < il iJ h'U mt'inhcr. .im I Hum jIIu'i < ( hii()( )'.r(l < )) I he ir 
in.iiiHiii; MH'inlMM'. nl the i Lis'.. A);.ni), dr.i ir.'. the sUkIcmiI-.' 
l<^«'li(i!V' »iln >Hl iMVolvcMicnl, 

•I ScliM t ,i lew hij'Ji iiitru'*.l .ir< M*. (( Liiu c, (ifucv,, j^yfiif i.isl K s) 
.iiK I ividr Ix'lorc .md iillci h< )i jI ( 'S))( 'tictu (^s h )i iiitcf c'.lcd 
sludcnis, I he iitiH'ss i(l(M IS IMS 1 1 \' slrtic luted ,uid ( Mn he ()(M- 
soo.illv mili.ilrd. A nuMsuird disl.uK on llu' s( liool t .inipiis 
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Psycho-Social 



Negative movement 
experiences are not 
necessarily bad. 
They can serve as 
steppinf^ stones 
toward a j;realer 
umlerstandin^ oi 
self and more 
appropriate 
soliections of 
ph> jit al activity 



Why? 

/V/n( /p/^'s Ifivolvrcl 

) . As ci rt'siih ot n(\i;tiliv(* riioviMiuMit cxpfritMK (»s, students nre 
oPcn provKlecl insif^ht into dlu^riKitivo (K tivilios wliich <ire 
more ( oncliK iv<' to body type drul InUiresls. 

2. StiHlcnls rn.iv bo^\n to view (lu'lr niovcnunit polonlial 
rnort' rtMlisti( tUly .ukI js a Liiii(jLie c.li.irtKt(»ristic. [Evidence of 
this nioy bv fu)ti( ed through sliidonts setting more f)rogressive 
and oht.iirvible goals as well as through lheirvi(^ving others as 
having strengths anc* weaknesses also. 

By disclosing information with others about feelings, likes, 
and dislikes, one begins to undersl.tnd self more clearly. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . f^t arming a large variety of ac tivities during the school year, 
students can becorTie attuned to the type of movements and 
activities in which they do and do not enjoy participation. The 
student can readily assess fxvsonal skill and interest as well as 
recognizing areas needing improvt?ment. A good way to en- 
courage students to persist with an activity which is initially 
negative is to plan an activity that is novel and challenging. 
Juggling three bednbags is a good example. The teacher 
should demonstrate lh<^ activity once and then have students 
experiment with the taj^k. After a few minutes of practice, dis- 
cuss the task in terms of: 

• difficulty — too hardj too easy?; 

• [positive or negatiye feelings?; 

• is the activity interesting? boring?; 

• what can be done to help achieve the task? (practice with . 
one, then two, theti three, etc.). 

At that point, the teacher should offer some helpful sugges- 
tions and individual assistance. Again, the class should dis- 
cuss the meaning of negative experiences and the fact that 
there will always be activities we enjoy and those in which we 
do not wish to continue to participate. Sometimes, though, 
just giving oneself a little time to practice is all that is needed. 

2. Emphasize the uniqueness of each person. Plan activities 
which point out individual strengths and weaknesses so stu- 
dents can realize that everyone can do somethings well while 
other activities are much more difficult. Having students 
bounce balls with their non-dominant hand is a good activity 
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(hot demonstrates difficulty. To make it even harder, have 
them jog or dribble through an obstacle course as they attempt 
(his feat. Another suggestion vvoulcJ be to induce pl-ejudicial 
situations to begin a discussion about the uniqueness of 
pe()()le. Examples: 

• all peof)le with (jlue eyes rnust move sideways during the 
a( livity; 

• all students horn in the month of Fel)ruary must travel on 
three body ()arts instead of two. 

I his ly[)e of ac tivity must be handled with caution and the in- 
tefilions fully explained to the class. Factors to be emphasized 
would include: 

^ everyone is important regordless of how skilled or un- 
skilled; 

• everyone has strengths and weaknesses; 

• everyone is different. 

Encourage students to set personal performance goals. 
Since the AAHPERD Youth Filnt'ss Test* is widely utilized, 
students could set goals for some or all of the test items. The 
teacher needs to help students set progressive and realistic 
goals. It is always motivational to see progress. Have students 
keep records of their achievements as this assists in retaining 
interest, 

3. Nurturing an environment which is conducive to honesty 
and in which everyone is entitled to an opinion is very impor- 
tant. Provide for significant partner and group discussion. An 
ideal time to interact is at the end of each lesson. This "talk 
time" (closure) develops group awareness, elicits ideas of 
group interest and fosters a feeling of group cohesiveness. 
Often iLis easier to share our feelings with a single friend or 
partner. Therefore, allowing students to choose their own 
partners is a good practice. Also providing opportunities in 
and out of class for partners to work on skills, projects, etc., to- 
gether will help faciiitatc\self-disclosure, 
Example: "friend games" — teaching strategy where two 
partners work together to help each other improve motor fit- 
ness skills. Each challenges the other toward improvement by 
cooperating, nurturing, and supporting. 
Exdmpiv: assign partner projects to be completed outside of 
class such as mini-bulletin boards, movement collages, mak- 
ing equipment, and creating games and dances. These ac- 
tivities will encourage partner interaction as they strive to 
work and plan together. 

*AAHPr:RD Fitno'is Tvst ManUiil. Wtishington, DC: American Alliance for 
Health, Pfiysicol Education and Recreation, l*)7fi. 
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Physiology of Exercise 



An active lifestyle is 
necessary to live to 
the fullest. To 
achieve such a 
lifestyle it must Ix? 
tailored to an 
individuars needs, 
interests, and 
talents, or the 
motivation to 
pursue such a 
lifestyle may not be 
maintained 



Why? 

1. I^hysit.il cUlivilics provide a uni()ue, enj()yal)le way to 
sfXTid a ()()rtioii of one's day. These activities can he cathartic 
experiences vvliich foster a feeling of self-satisfaction and/or 
belonginy^ and can l)e inif)()rlanl to mental health. 

2. Ac tivities should he engaged in which will provide pur- 
[)()se and ple.isure in llie individual's current lite as well as 
being preparatory for purposeful and pleasurable involve- 
ment later on in life. 

3. Participation in physical activities can help to minimize 
risk from hypokinetic diseases. 

How? 

Learning Aclivilivs 

1 . Students should be assessed as to their interests so that ac- 
tivities can be offered on an individualized preferential basis. 
A simple questionnaire can be developed to do this. An enor- 
mous number of activities can be undertaken which provide 
pleasurable cathartic experiences. However, it must be re- 
membered that these experiences will differ based on indi- 
vidual student's interests. In other words, providing one activ- 
ity for the entire class is probably no more appropriate relative 
to meeting individual needs and interests than would one 
reading assignment be developmentally appropriate for an 
entire class. Learning centers (stations) can be used to increase 
opportunities for individualizing physical activity experi- 
ences. 

2. Children in the 9-12 year age range should have a thor- 
ough background in basic motor skills as these are the skills 
which will allow for successful participation in a variety of" 
"lifetime" activities. 

There will probably never be a time in a person's life where 
more time to practice motor skills will be availal)le than in 
childhood. Much of this free lime is available outside of 
school hours; therefore, the teacher must provide children 
with activities they can do at home. 

Lead-up activities to various sports are very appropriate at 
this age. Students should be taught to modify activities so that 
the number of participants, rules, scoring, playing area di- 
mensions, etc., can be adjusted to accommodate their needs. 
For example, the teacher could challenge the children to find 
ways to play a two or four person baseball type game in a rela- 
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tively snuill space. Children could use a yarnball, carpet 
s(|uaresf()r bases, and a plastic bat to make use of a small play- 
ing s[)ace. Rules could be changed so that only two bases are 
us(»fl. The same type of modification could be used for many 
tyf)es of sports (for exam[)lo, two [K'rson soccer, floor hf)ckey 
or volleyl)all). Lcdd-up Cninios to Ti\ini Sports by Blake and 
Vol() would serve as .in (Excellent resourte with regard to 
giMierating ac tivily ideas. I low la (7)jfjg(» thr C]<inivs Childrvn 
PLiv by Morris provides insights relative to games modifica- 
tion. 

.\. Learning individual, partner, and small group activities is 
most im[)orlanl because iheyrepresenl realistic numbers in 
fiome and neigh[)orhootl play situations. Children should un- 
derstand that it is very rare when major physiological changes 
occur as a result of school experiencesexclusively. Therefore, 
in order to preven) hypokinetic diseases, children should be 
ex[)ose(l to interesting, fun-filled, and vigorous movement ex- 
f)eriences which can be participated in at home as well as at 
school. 
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Physiology of Exercise 



A properly executed 
warmup will help to 
prepare muscles 
and joints for safe 
and efficient use 



Why? 

1 . A warniup should be ifuiiviciu.ili/cd much »is possll)le. 

2. Warnui[)s should (onimcncc wilh cK livitios which warm 
the body in generiil. 

\, Warn)ii[)s should progress from low lo high intensity {f)r()- 
j^ression). 

4. A Wcumuf) of sf)Ocific Ixxly f)cirts whi( h will he stressed in 
(he lesson, should follow j^eneral warnuip. 

5. Flexibility ty{x^ exercises should l)e done using a con- 
trolled stretch (non-ballistic) technique. 

6. Flexibility is specific to a given joint; therefore, general 
flexibility must be maintained and/or increased on a head to 
toe basis. 



How? 

Lvarning txper/'^nces 

1-2, Students should be able to apply warmup exercises as 
individuals. After students have conceptual knowledge con- 
cerning warmup, the instructor should ultimately be able to 
start a class by saying "find a space and begin your warmup 
with general warmup exercises". Students should demon- 
strate an understanding of the principle involved by doing 
such things as jogging in place, jumping jacks, performing 
creative total body movement exercises, aerobic dance ac- 
tivities, and so forth. Students should know that although it is 
not a precise indicator, the onset of sweating is a crude indi- 
catorof sufficient warmup. 

3. Playing music is one technique for suggesting a gradual in- 
crease in warmup intensity. Music should start with a rela- 
tively slow rhythmical beat and gradually increase in tempo, 
hlowever, when usingthis technique, a teachershould realize 
that the music lends to set a cadence which may not be in 
keeping with the optimal warmup pace for every individual in 
the class. 

4. As with general warmup exercises, students should be able 
to apply specific warmup exercises. Depending on the length 
and intensity of the general warmup section, the teacher 
might stop the activity for a brief resting period and during this 
time indicate the activities planned for the class period. The 
children would then be asked to do specific warmup exercises 
befitting the lesson content. For example, a "hurdler's, seat'' 



oxertise (see Figure 1) would be a logical choice if the activity 
were to involve running ancl/or jumping. Proceeding in this 
manner, (he instructor would actually be conducting an indi- 
viduah/ed formative (ongoing) evaluation ot the students' 
understanding and apf)licalion of the conre()ts. Students 
should b(»en( ournged to make up some of their own exercises 
oruc they re.ili/e the sf)ecifi( muscle groups recjuiring per- 
torniaru i» readiness. An ability to do this would provide some 
indic ation of conce|)lua I understdnding. 




Figure 1 . Hurdler's seat exercise. 



5. Children need to l)e taught the ()f)tinial way to do flexibility 
tyfje exercises so as to minimize muscle soreness from exer- 
c ising and to decrease the injury potential ass(jciatecl with l)al- 
listic (fast) exercising, e.g., fast l)ol)l)ing toe ((juches from a 
standifif^ [)ositi()n. The controlled (static) stretch is the recom- 
riien(k»(l technitiue. The student should h(jld the end [Kjsition 
(tiill range f)osili()n) of a joint tor 5 seconds. Pr(jperly 
selec tt»(l music vvitli sustained fjhrases is useful in this regard. 
(). Students should be encouraged to create their own exer- 
( ises (o f)rovidt^ for tcjtal body flexibility. If the instructor 
movt^s around asking inciividual students for creative re- 
s[)onst^s to s[H*c ific flexibility needs, the challenge, relevance, 
and success necessary to self-initiate experiences of this na- 
ture oLitside of tlie school environment may l)e provided. 
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Physiology of Exercise 



It is important to 
utilize a cooling 
down procedure 
(tapering off, 
warming down) as 
the concluding 
aspect of any 
vigorous activity 
session 



Why? 

1 . The liino needed to cool down is determined by the degree 
of intensity of the dclivily session dnd to some dej^ree on the 
environnienttil conditions present. 

2. tJf)()n cesscition of exercises, blood will rush to the ex- 
tremities, p.irticulcirly tlie legs, unless sonu^ movement dctiv- 
ily isdone to ()revent this "pooling". 

.L As ci rough estinidte of sufficient cool-down, henrt rdte 
should be below 120, three minutes ofter cessation of vigor- 
ous activity and below 1 00 after ten minutes. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . After all vigorous activity sessions, make sure the students 
keep moving. The following activities are appropriate for 
cooling down: very slow jogging; walking; stretching ac- 
tivities; very slow rhythmic movements. 

2. Have each student take his pulse prior to a vigorous activ- 
ity done m class. Immediately upon completion of the activity 
have all students check pulse rates at the wrist or carotid ar- 
tery. {Note: there has been some concern expressed in the lit- 
erature indicating that using the carotid artery for taking 
pulses in chiklren may be harmful. Consequently, until this 
controversy is settled, it may be prudent to check children's 
pulses at the wrist.) Take pulse again at a three-minute mark. 
Check to see how many are below the 120 goal after three 
minutes. After they have returned to their classroom, or wher- 
ever they are 10 minutes after completing the exercise ses- 
sion, have them check their pulse rate again to see if it is under 
100. Discuss the differences between pre- and post-activity 
pulse rates and the physiological implications involved. Dis- 
cuss the significance of recovery heart rates. 
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Physiology of Exercise 



Not all exercises are Why Is It important? 

developmentally | Some exercises are conlraiiulicatecl, i.e., they are noi reo 
beneficial ommencied becduse ihey are potentially harmful to the user. 

Students should be advised that the following exercises are 
not recommended by many orthopedists: double lej; raise; 
standing toe touches (particularly when done l)allislically); 
loe raises on a flat surface; the duck walk; rev-jrse body Ijends 
such as the wrestler's l)ridge and back bends. 



How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

Replacement exercises should be provided for all of the 
contraindicated exercises listed above (see Figure 2). 

Specific reasons why these exercises should be avoided are as 
follows. 

Double leg raises place too much pressure on the lumbar 
spine. It is potentially dangerous relative to injury to that por- 
tion of the spine. The danger is particularly applicable for 
people with weak abdominal muscles. 

Standing toe touches are typically done ballistically and a 
ballistic action coupled with a gravitational pull enhances the 
chance for overcompensation in the downward movement, 
consequently risking injury to the back. This exercise is par- 
ticularly dangerous when used as a general warmup exercise. 

Toe raises done on a flat floor have a tendency to cause a 
loss of flexibility in the ankle joint due to a shortening of the 
calf muscle (gastronemius). 

The duck.walk exercise stretches the lateral I igaments of the 
knee due to the ballistic torque action placed on the knee joint 
as the performer walks along. 

The wrestler's bridge and gymnastic type back bends place 
considerable pressure on the lumbar spine. 




Double log raise Bent knee sit-up 

Purpose of exercise is to stretch buttock muscles (gluteus) and 
muscles of the leg (hamstrings). 




Standing toe touch Sitting toe touch (stretch slowly — 

(ballistic) hold end position 3-1 5 seconds) 




Figures 2a-f. 
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Conlraindicntecl Exercises Replacement Exercises 



Purpose of exercise is to develop Lilerdl knee flexihilily. 





Duck walk 



Lotus position 
(static stretch) 



Purpose of exercise to develop flexil)ilily in back. 
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Wrestler's bridge 
(gymnastic back bend) 




Table — back bends 



Figures 2g-j. 
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Humanities 



Good feelings result 
from both the 
process and the 
product of 
p«irticipation in 
physical activity 



Why? 

1 . Process is identified as the feelings about the performance 
while produc t is identified as the results or benefits of the per- 
fornianc e. 

2. What feels good differs among participants. 

.\. Knowing what feels good increases individual [)erf()rnier's 
understanding and the potential significance of movement 
experiences. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . Give students a "set" to be aware of their feelings during 
participation^ in some fairly continuous activity. Allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to be awafe of how they feel. Occasion- 
ally stop an activay at a peak time and have students write 
flow they feel. Try this same technicjue after success in a 
cooperative-competitive task such as a tug-of-war or a partner 
type activity. 

2. Develop a simple inventory form to determine likes and 
dislikes of each student. The students then have the opportu- 
nity to plan and teach other students activities which corre- 

'.>pond to their favorite activity. While "teaching", the student 
can consistently instruct other students to verbalize how they 
feel about the performance. Activities in gymnastics, tum- 
bling, and track and field would function well towards estab- 
lishingthisconcept. 

3. Students are encouraged to determine a moment of a per- 
lormance experience that "feels good". Each student should 
recapture that moment by duplicating the movement experi- 
ence and describing "how" the movement felt good. The 
class or small group should share the verbalization of the 
"good feeling" of each student. 

Example: each student would find a practice area to perform 
the experience that "felt good". The students would be chal- 
lenged to repeat the movement over and over again and find 
words to verbalize why it "felt good". Students then would be 
cal led together to share and discuss. 

As a follow-up to the idea given above, have each student per- 
form for the other students. The "audience" would determine 
why the movement form "felt good". 
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Humanities 



All performers vary 
in the experiencing 
and understanding 
of health (feeling 
good) as a product 
and a process of 
participation 



Why? 

1 . Sonyv ( licinges dro very subtle and oc cur over a period of 
time; soriie of the changes seeni draniatic and occur in a rela- 
tively sliort period of tinu^ 

2. All aspects of [)artici[)al ion do not "f( vl good". 

.\. Many perlorniers refer dirt»( tly to health and fitru^ss when 
(lescril)ing the products of participation. 



How Do i Get It? 

/.earn/ng Experiences 

1 . Conduct brainstorming sessions to discuss how and why 
physical activity can help health and fitness. Follow up the 
discussion with lessons involving s(Miie of the suggested ideas. 

Example: record present weight of students and plan exercise 
[)rograms and diet considerations which would increase the 
h(\ilth and fitness of the individual students. Sponsor jogging, 
cycling, skating, or swimming programs after school to fulfill 
the exercise program. 

2. hiave students develop a physical fitness chart which is 
kept throughout the year. Students can then set individual 
goals and monitor progress. An example would be to evaluate 
distance covered in a ten-minute run each month as a circulo- 
respiratory measure, 

3. What one performer identifies as feeling good, another 
may identify as unpleasant or even painful. As an example: 
some runners enjoy the- feeling of fatigue in muscles while 
other experience similar fatigue as an annoyance and inter- 
ruption of their goals for running. Distract students from body 
sensation by "coaching" focuji oil thejechnical achievement 
or the result of the skill. Motivate hiorfc>4)y using records and 
charts of individual performance. 

4. Fitness assessments can be made to determine areas need- 
ing improvement. Assessments relative to strength, flexibility, 
agility, and cardiovascular fitness can be conducted. A variety 
of instrumentation could be used such as hand dynamomet- 
ers, flexometer, and stopwatches to get reliable data. Periodic 
testing would be helpful in motivating students. Activities 
such as circuit training, jogging, rhythmic aerobics, obstacle 
courses, etc., can be util ized to help students improve in areas 
of interest and/or deficiency. 
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Kinesiology 



Lower back 
problems and/or 
injury can be 
decreased through 
proper conditioning 
techniques 



Why Is It Important? 

1 . Muse If's (whicli help in providing pr()f)er joint .jlignnumO 
ntvd U) he of suffi( ient strength to ,k ( oniplisli their tasks. 

2. M.iintjining a rounded h.irk \vh(Mi exercising, e.g., doing 
situps, dec re<is(^s tlie ( lianee of injury to the lower li.u k. 

How Do I Get It? 

I.vjniif]^ ixpcricncos 

1. Hdve children practice specific activities for muscle 
strefigth development related to joints that are most used in 
the 'esson ccjntenl under consideration. Encourage children's 
interest in developing and maintaining strength by providing 
ways to measure and record it, especially at home. Occasion- 
ally ask children to bring in their progress charts from home 
tor fx^rusal and comments by the teacher. 

2. In a developmental exercise session, do the following to be 
sure children are maintaining a flat or rounded lower back po- 
sition: 

a) watch them anrl comment when appropriate (positive 
comments as well as ctjrrective comments are appropri- 
ate); 

I)) have them analyze each others movements; 

c) have them feel the difference of doing the exercise cor- 
rectly and incorrectly — encourage their awareness of the 
proper position — discuss the consequences of contraindi- 
catef I styles over the long and/or short term. 
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Motor Development 



Participation in Why? 

physical activities ] physic al, nionl«il, tiiid S(jci«il factors olfecl ii person's ptJlon- 
can help a person to tial for feeling good. 

feel Kood ^ Physical aclivitycan help mnkcMhe body more attractive. 

3. A good levj'l of fitness helps one lo be more alert and full of 
energy. 

A. Physical activity helps lo release stress and tension. 
How? 

Learning Experioncos 

1 . Have students keep a physical fitness notebook^ 

a) Self-analysis on physical health: 

1) height and weight; 

2) , eating habits; 
,3) exercise routine. 

b) Students should understand that it is unlikely there is 
enough time in physical education classes to make sig- 
nificant progress toward the physical fitness of indi- 
vidual students. Students need to select activities they 
enjoy and will do at home on their own. Opportunities 
to try such activities can be initially experienced 
through the physical education program. Exemplary 
activities consist of daily exercise routines, jogging, 
bike riding, dancing, etc. 

2. Have students participate in small group games with the 
understanding tliat no one is to be left out. All must work to- 
gether to develop a good feeling. Opportunities for children to 
modify old games or make up new ones may be appropriate 
dependingon the situation. 

3. Challenge students to develop a physical activity routine 
to follow every day for a month. Have students keep an energy 
level chart of when they have high and low energy feelings. 
Have them set goals in relation to proper sleeping, easing, and 
exercising regimens. Have them discuss their feelings when 
these goals are met. 

4. Discuss the ability to relax tense muscles. Work on the dif- 
ference between contraction and relaxation. Performing 
isometric exercises will help to comprehend this concept. The 
following ideas may help students "feel" relaxed. 

a) Press hands together with maximum pressurejor three 
seconds then relax them. 



I)) ( onU.u I Ai\{\ rrliMsr sNmii.u.Ii nms( Ics (or ihtt't'-srrond 
iiUrrvMls. 

( ) ( nnlr.H t iind roltMst' nrt k niiisi l(»s inr ihrcc'-st'iond 
iiilcrvMls. 

(I) IVi'U'nd to hr »i h.illoon i^Mtlinlly infl.ilin^, iIkmi hurst. 
(') PrrliMid lo hi' n (M)f sled .ind ihiMi ,i UmIIkt. 
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Motor Development 



Why? 

1. Ono of llic fiu)s( iniporUuil Illinois to ,u liu^vo in life is a 
fiood fe(}liiigiil)oiit one's self. 

2. F*hysiciil health factors, along with menial health factors of 
self-iniag(.s self-acceptance, and self-concept, are the builcl- 
ing blocks f(jr feeling good about one's self. 

3. To develop individuality one must have* a good self- 
concept, 

4. Physical skills are very individual in nature and it is impor- 
tant to understand and accept one's abilities and limitations. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . Have stufii' Its make a list of things they like about them- 
selves and ihings they do not like. Have them see if the 
"good" things outweigh the bad. Have students take the 
same list and decide what they can do to change some of the 
things they do not like. Students should feel at ease in ap- 
proaching the teacher for help. The teacher should provide 
feedback and reassurances relative to motor development 
needs. Referrals can be made for other needs. 

2. Have students make a list of things they personally feel 
they likethatnooneelsemight like. 

• eating — foods, e.g., bananas with peanut butter 

• dress — clothes 

• hairstyles 

• perfumes 

Consider and discuss the individuality of ideas with the stu- 
dents. 

3. Have the students make a list of physical skills in which 
they feel they perform well. 

Examples: moving and tracking; guarding and rebounding; 
swimming; running; jumpingfor height ordistance. 

Discuss the Individual differences relative to selection. 
Have students discuss in class why they preferred specific ac- 
tivities. Make sure students note the diversity of activity selec- 
tions as well as the degrees of difference in skill levels. 



A |K)siUve 
self-concept resuUs 
from ftH^ling good 
and developing a 
sense of 
individuidity 
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Motor Development 

SallsfAclioii ri'stills Why? 

from .mainlnK ^,,,1,,,^ ^,,,^,|^^^ „ ^^^^^ imdrrsl.nd indi- 

Hut .ue riMllsUr vi.liMl .khuK dnd ( .i|Ml)ili|u.s. 

2, As ()fu» ni,iiiir(^s, flic iiiiporitifitc of individii.il ^o.d si'dinK 
.ind »in.iinin(Mil Inc riMscs .ind die ini[)()rltUK o of ^^roiip ,u:- 
( ('[)liW)(:o (lt»( rcMS(»s. 

i. As »i(:hj(»venuMils .»rt' nNuhccI lliroiif'li ()r,K:lic(» diid ini- 
|)i()V(Mn(MU, ltu» learner ( dii more »i( ( ur.iK^ly {k^vi^lop f-o.ds for 
further, ichiovonuMil. 

How Do I Get It? 

Lccuning Experiences 

1. Using the list found on pages 20-27, hove odch student 
select an activity of his own choosing and then set a realistic 
goal to work toward. More than one goal may be selected, if 
reasonable. 

2. Discuss goal setting and peer acceptance. Have the stu- 
dents pretend they are adults and assume they have whatever 
jobtheywouldliketohaveasanadnll Recommend that they 
set physical fitness type goals that would be useful in their 
chosen profession or choose activities to help them cope with 
the stresses of their imagined jobs. 

. Exampivs: staying fit; maintaining proper body weight; par- 
ticipation in stress reduction activities. 

3. After goal attainment has been achieved (as per activities 
indicated in #1 above), have the students express their inner 
feelings concerning goal accomplishment. Ask about the im- 
plications of their success toward further goal setting, etc. 
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Psycho-Social 

Why Is It Important? 

1 . Feelings .incl ideas about one's body are deducecj Iron] in- 
U^r.iction with others in our society, 

2. A person's weight, height, ability, etc, help compose the 
( ognilive^^soniallc image of thefjocly, 

^. It" one is unhappy with his body iniage, change can occur 
by working to modify the body's conformation and its physi- 
cal abilities. 

How Del Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

I. Due to the fact that social opinion has great affect upon 
one's body image, we are constantly attempting to be acccpt- 



We alt have 
cojjnitive an(i 
emotional imajjes of 
ourselves — these 
ideas of self form 
what is termed l>ody 
image 
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(iliisrivrs innvri'., vve iiiUM liU'iMllv m'p oursrivcs. Mimus 
()invul»'KHMt »»p|)(Mlui)ilics|nw.it( h M^^II-tuovcMMM)! jndlo.U^ 
Inupl skill irliiu'Mirnl. liy looKiiiK .il oiiim'Km's .u Uiijlly niov- 

IciVDl iImi) iIu' \\v sriiMMiniu vvilhin, AImi, W(S\iv hrnii)- 
mill' U)S('(M)litsrlv('Silsotliriss(«r us, 

Vi(liM»l.\|)M»i; is .wuMImm rtt(u live w.iy lo .k lilcvc iMKly-scll 
.lUMU'iirss. ()!)(<' sliultM^ts tr.uiMi'nd llu' iiiii«|iH' .itl('( I ol 

iiip, lIuMUst'lvrsnii ihc monitor, i( onu's.i usi^ful t(M( li- 

I,, J. iltr UM( Imm nny wisl) ll) Hp^' «inylltif»H 
viiliiiil pnloi ni.UHc In .in (Mitiir ( Kiss p.u li( ipatiii|» .is .1 f^nuip. 
Stialcnls ^'('t \Uv ( li.HK to se(' llH^msclvcs .is movers and, .\s d 
rrsiill ol this, body im.nV' m^^Y 1^^' .itf('t tt'd. 

l .ikinK l»<>dy iiuMSurniKMils sue li as lioi^hl .ind woi^lil are 
helpful to llic sUukMil. This tntornuition is imporUiril as one de- 
lermines desired body vv(Mghl based upon lieighl and age. A 
more reliable means of aseerlaining desirable body weight 
and peri eni of body fat is by using skin-fold calipers. This in- 
slrunienl measures sul)culaneous fat and is reasonably reli- 
.il)le if used properly. Most exercise physiology lexis have Ihe 
necessary formulas forlhese calculations. 
3. To change something, one should know exactly what it is 
that needs changing and determine whether the change is re- 
ally necessary. When considering body image, one must take 
a realistic look at the reasons why change is desired. Many 
times, social standards and stereotypes are the precipitating 
factors and they are ill-conceived and often unrealistic when 
considering change. A simple question-answer form can help 
students address these important concerns. Some items might 
include: 

• what would you change about your body if you could?; 

• why would you consider this change?; 

• do you think it would make you feel better about yourself?; • 

• how can you go about effecting this change? 

Many students are very sensitive about being overweight, 
skinny, or uncoordinated; therefore, using much discretion is 
very important as students establish confidence in the 
teacher'svvillingnessto help them deal with their problems. 



Exercise Physiology 



Imhm) showo U) Ih> 
offiu live in iNilh 
provonliMK arid 
triMllitK olH*sily 



Why? 

I, Persons 1)1 hot!) scx^'s ,„,() ^,|| j^,,* ,,,^,y »^^,||^,, 

ohrsily. 

Kcj-'uliU ('\i»r( is(M .in pvfViMil .ind/or Ikmi ohcsily provided 
MM son isr)!()((v,iU'(l\in(l(»x(M('is('s properly. 



K(7'ul.ir (»X(M( is(» ln^lps (o nuunUiin dc^sircd vvei^-hl, 

is no ovidcnco lluil rogiil^ir exercise le.uls o/x^s/fy 
hy ov(Ms(ir)uiliitinf; lli(Mpp(Mit(\ 

Hew? 

Uwitiini^ l.sporivncvs 

I . Using .1 c.iliper, iUc inslruclor con ol)(ciin the body fol per- 
ccfiUge of eacli sUidenl in ihe clnss, Availal)le norms can be 
used lo determine high, medium, and low fat percentages. If 
tliere afe a significarit number of children in the obese cate- 
gory, they could be encouraged to join the school's version of 
"Weight Watchers", Perhaps this group could meet after 
school at designated times to learn more about obesity and lo 
engage in physical activities of interest, A voluntary group 
may be challenged to losO a number of pounds of fat. Again, 
physical education homework may be used as a means to 
generate enthusiasm lo work on vigorous activities outside of 
school as well as in school. After a given time the calipers 
would be used again lo determine body fat content of each 
group member to determine how many pounds of fat the 
group lost. Individual counseling involving possible indi- 
vidualized prescnption-type activities would be a function of 
the teacher. Parental permission and consultation with the 
school physician is advised. 

2. Students should understand the basic formula, i,e., caloric 
input must be in balance with caloric output, or weight gain or 
loss will result. The teacher can provide students with infor- 
mation indicating the approximate caloric utilization for dif- 
ferent types of activities as well as supplying information 
which indicates the amount of calories in given amounts of 
specific foods. Students can keep logs based upon their indi- 
vidual caloric intake and expenditure. Classroom teachers 
could supplement and complement these experiences with 
other dietary information such as the nutritive value in various 
foods and importance of vitamins in the diet. 
3-4. Students should be encouraged to keep height, weight, 
and activity records. Teachers should ask students to periodi- 
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I ,illv shair thi'. mldiiiuitKiM so tli.il Ihr \v^\^ lici i ,»n i It'hiinint' 
H vvrij^hl MM KM'.*' r. in .uKMn^' (»l "niMiiuil" j^mvvlh iiilcs. 
Smilmts should l(Mii) lhat i-viilriM c rxists vvhi< h Mippoih. iho 
hclii'l III. II l.u k n) livilv II). ly h<' d nuiM' ilimiin.ml i mii^o nl 
olii'Mly 111, III i'S( (".',ivi' (iildiM mlakc, I hr ( h.iil jimvidt'd 
hrlnvv will Ih' iis('hil in hclpinf' '.Uidciil'. nMli/i» iIm* (»ilniii 
ulili/.iliMh Micsul ^1 wulr vMiicly \ \\ .k livilit"., 
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Exercbe Phyjsilology 



KiiovvU'dK^) of how 

for hoy^ aihI HirN (o 
took Hoo<l 



Wliy H H liii|iorMiit7 

t, (iiMMl iniis( h» (( (Hulilinn) is iMuv^^tiry lo provide' 

An iiiuh^rsMndiMK (>vriln»ul .iiul pniMivsMon \)\\\m \ 
Is linpoihuil lor slronullHh'vploptn^Mil 

\, Miis( h»s should Ko ihniiiHli »^ htll i»hi}vm)| tnodon (iN^sihil- 
ily) lf)p(rv('nl "ouist |(» houndiK".^/'. 

•1. Hoih rxliMisor .hmI llrxor n)ns( Hioops (^rv \ \) 
shoiild Ik» sh(»ssril cMiu.illy lo piovidr iippiopiMlc luuly syn) = 
nu»lry. 




Figure 3. 
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IIIK mUM It' IM.I^^ (M/r) I h n v llM'IrhiH'. |^)||', lint iW 

illHiiM (HUM \l\ 

( < hmmI iiiiim (n)it> 1 .HI hr liU'ViMi ilifiui^;h vij^iMnih, |kh 
ti» i|>afini) in niovvmrin livilii"^ A vvidr mihI*' <M .m tivKu^s 
'Jumld Im' » nvrit'il HI physM il rdiu .ttion • lav,*", to imiImim (> 

'*^«* ^l^t^llM)t^' < »f )pi m 1 1 1| )|l \' lul |m'|m)||.|| Ijoil <i( .ii tlMhr'M(( 

intrn-.l A (hvi'iMty ol tlvlllrs will M\u Km illMti^ niiist |c 
I niidilionmi; thiounlinul iIm^ hody. Sliid<Mih. should lir »\slv<'(l 
Id idj'nlily Iho imiM Ir ^;nnips thol .nv Mnmhr.iMlly luMirlillfMl 
IImouhIi iIic vjiioii'. in St \uu)\ (oi out ol m liool) livilii^s in 
whu h lln»y ('n>;,i|»t'. Stndt'nls t .in he ,iskrd to lvtM'|i .1 ouist 
drvrlopmviit (litncvO (liory. llu' di.uy inii'ht \u\vv .1 lonn i\\ 
iIk' Imni.iii hody nn isu li p,^|•.(^ A (Kiily entry would he in 

s( ril)iMl on thnp,ulsolth(». in. ilninyl)un(»lill('(ll)yihUiU livt(it's 
oI llnMl.iy (see l i^'iiri' -1). 

Ilu» ovnilo.id prin(if)|(' in(li(.H('s lh.it in oidrr to f-uM 
s|ionK(n mus( Ins, onn must .UU^nipl .ihovi* noinul worklo.uls. 
I \)v pr itu ipl(M)t pnjHrnssion sp(H ilu^s th.il thi» iiniount oCnxcr- 
( isi» should i('lln( t .1 yinuhial inc r(MS(^ in workloiUl over a 
(nTiodoMinu'. A( tiviti(*s whi( h iillow for innasun^nuMil would 
Ixwiiost .ip[)r()()rititr lor (lonionslrdtinf^ this f)rin( ipl(\ StU(l(Miis 
( ould, (()rnx,iinf)l(\ k(H»()d.iily records of ihiMr i<)H^inK(^xp(Ti- 

(»s (how f,ir. how fiist, how lon^, Wiis thr Ro( ording 
(\\r(»tid ()ulsn twiv for ono niinut(», fivo ininutr, «in(l ton minute 
intt'rvdls tUlcr thn Vcirious joj^KinH sessions, would servo ,is ,1 
moliViUiothil inciMitive reflecting improvenuMil. As f)ulso rale 
numbers start to decline, the length of jogging time (duration) 
or th(» distance ruti could he increased, or, the time it lakes to 
run a ()arli( ular distance could Ik» decieased (intensity). All of 
the training variables (duration, intensity, and frequency) re- 
late to the overload and progression principles. 

J. The ultimate range of movement at a particular joint is the 
distance between the maximum flexion and extension posi- 
tions. Whenever strength development is attempted at a par- 
ticular joint, it is important that the applied weight or resis- 
tance goes through the full range of motion. "Muscle bound- 
ness'' (a decrease in the range of motion in a joint) can only 
occur if exercising is done improperly. The larger the range of 
motion a joint has, the greater the force it can generate. A 
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DAIIY I IINI SS UKOlU) 



(<-^''''^— i 



IIIXIIIIIII Y (iiinntH^r or SIHI NiilM (nuiuh< r <ir 

(iU llvlly) involvrd) llvily) InvolviMi) 

Nr(k; Nr(k: 
Shouhlcr'-: Shouhlri'.; 
Arms: Arms; 
Waist; W.tisI: 



h^Ks: 




ENDURANCE or distance) pHIER A^^ 

(activity) (including $|K)r(s skills) 

Walked: 
logged: 
Swam: 
Bicycled: 
Others: 

Figure 4. Fitness record (one page for each day). 
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v\ h.i liu .Mi' 
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Humanities 



it is through tht' 
"body" that 
individuals reflect 
ami express who 
they are 



Why is It important? 

1. Attitudes toward the human body arc often divided into 
separateconcepts. 

2. When the body is conceived as an "object" it is a thing to 
decorate, to clothe, etc. 

3. When the body is conceived as a subject, it is the person 
and the person's capabilities. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . When assigning groups or teams, studcnls should be in- 
structed to analyze the task and be encouraged to select 
membership according to the task. An example could be to 
select students that are the heaviest and largest to develop 
pyramid bases in tumbling activities. In field sports, students 
guarding a goal in the defensive area could be chosen by 
those that desire less endurance activity. 

2. While the majority of the class is engaged in the activity, a 
few students will observe the others for examples of "beauty" 
in the activity. Students would take turns throughout the activ- 
ity session. The observers will be called upon to share their 
selection and explain the selection. Examples of alertness, 
strength, efficiency, and unity would be encouraged. 
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Motor Development 



One's appearance is 
influenced by 
genetic ond 
environmenlal 
factors 



Why? 

1 . Mdjor ,if)|XMrcifU (' f.u tors lhal jro intlutMU imI by ginios ore: 
hoiKhl; longHiot limbs; t'tU idl fiMluri's. 

2. The ptilU'rn of growth is gtHieliccilly dolorniinod. 

\. A[)f)eiiranc(.' f.iciors control led l)y tmvironnientdl hiclors 
iru lude body composition (the rjtio of ftit-frtv weight to iM 
weight) cind poslurtil f-u tors. 



How? 

[earning fxper/ence.s 

1. Hdve students l)ring ti single bcil)y picture of themselves 
tind a single picture of parents to ckiss. M.ike it o letirning sta- 
tion on genetics. See which students Ctin match l)aby pictures 
to [)tirents. 

2. Use only baby [pictures and see which students can guess 
which picture belongs to each student in the class. 

^i. Plan nipvement activitessuch as: 
\a) W^rk on developing good posture. Each child places a 
^<^eaji bag on his head. On the signal "go", from the 
teacher, all students move about the open spaces. On 
the signal to "stop" all must become still without the 
bean bagfallingoff. 

b) Repeat same exercise l)ut in their "own space" have 
students move from a standing position to a sitting posi- 
tion without letting the bean bag fall. Try sitting to 
standing. 

c) hiave students work in partners or groups holding 
hands and performing stunts. 

4. To challenge upper grades, have students walk a balance 
beam and change directions with book or bean bag on their 
heads. 
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Motor Development 



Growth changes the Why? 

bwiy in many ways | Growth patlt^rns in lM)ys cind ^irls are the s.irne, hut the tim- 
ing isdifferent. 

2. Growth rcUesof body segments vary. 

^. Sex differences are found in growth rates, 

4. The nervous system increases in complexity, which may 
<}iivc{ potential skill in physical activities. 

How? 

Lvarnin^ Experiences 

1 . Use art as a media for this concept. Have each student lay 
down the length of his body on large sheets of brown paper. 
Have students trace an outline of each student's body on the 
paper. Have studefits color or paint in facial features and 
clothes on their outlines. Cut the figirres out. See which stu- 
dents are tall/short, etc. 

2. Use saiTie outlines and have students observe or label body 
parts. See which student has long legs, short arms, short waist, 
long waist. Have students measure body segments. 

3. Movement lesson: see which students excel-in particular 
events. Are there any commonalities among the better rope 
jumpers or among those that do not do so well at arm- 
hanging? Have the children discuss their findings. Why is it 
that some people do well in some tasks and not so well in 
other tasks? 

4. Discuss with the children the function of the nervous sys- 
tem. Discuss why motor skills are long remembered, i.e.; once 
l^ skill is learned it is typically not forgotten. For example, once 
one learns how to skate, swim, or ride a bike, it is not forgot- 
ten. Working in partners, have children perform various skills 
that they know how to do. Have them question each other as 
to when they learned the skill, how long ago did they last per- 
form the skill, etc. 
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Motor Development 



Why? 

1. New l)loo(l cells tire kiicl down 4incl Ciilcifiecl to increase 
lengtli and size of bones. 

2. Tlie blood supply to the bones is necessary for both main- 
tenance of normal bone strength and bonegrowtli. 

3. Exercise improves circulation of the blood which influ- 
ences bone strength and growth. \ 

4. Muscle growth follows the same pattern as general body 
growth. 

5. Muscle size is influenced by a sex homione (testosterone) 
and exercise. 

6. Muscle need not be increased in size to increase in 
strength. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . Halloween is a good time of the school year to introduce a 
lesson on "bones of the body". 

Have a student bring in a skeleton costume and hang it in 
the room. Ask questions about bones of the body. Have the 
students in the classroom analyze the movements of the, 
skeleton costume as the wearer performs varioys skills. 

2. Movement lesson: use the movement of the skeleton to 
create a dance. Stimulate the movement of the dance with in- 
struments that make skeletal sounds. 

3. Discuss and perform exercises that help to improve circu- 
lation in bones and joints. 

4. Discuss what muscles do for the body (protect and provide 
movement capability). 

5. Discuss why boys have a larger muscle mass than gids, or 
men have larger muscles than women (due to the amount of 
testosterone in the body). 

6. Movement lesson: administer fitness test to students. 

• chin-upsorarm hang 

• sit-ups 

• broad jump 

• 50-yard dash 

Provide for a pre-test and a post-test. During the interim, 
have students work on running and jumping activities, partner 
pull-ups and sit-ups. Have students keep records and deter- 



Important changes 
occur in bone and 
muscle during the 
growth years 
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mine their own specific strengths and weaknesses. Recom- 
mend exercises to remediate weaknesses. Cite the positive 
changes that occurred. Question as to the reasons for im- 
provement. 
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Motor Development 



Why? 

1 . Genetic fac tors cannot be altered, hut environmental fac- 
tors can be. 

2. Physical activity is one factor that can alter muscular de- 
velopment and body composition. 

3. Proper nutrition and diet with proper physical activity can 
greatly enhance muscular development and body composi- 
tion. 

4. Corrective exercises can improve posture. 
How? 

Loarninf^ Experiences 

1. Movement activities: have students develop exercise 
routines io popular music they enjoy (aerobics). Have stu- 
dents understand which exercises develop certain muscles, 
which exercises are good for stretching and which ones help 
with muscle endurance type activities. 

2. Discuss proper nutrition and diet ahd how physical ac- 
tivities affect the diet. Have students see which exercises or 
activities use up the most calories (bike riding, swimming, 
housecleaning, typing, playing tennis, etc.). 

Have students- keep a record of calories taken in daily; 
weekly, and how many calories they expend during the week. 

, 4. Exercises for posture^ for abdQijiinal muscle development , 
which is very important for good posture, use: 

a) sit-upswith hands covering chest; 

b) leg lifts — one at a lime, bend knee and pull to chest; 

c) stomach raises — lie on back, legs bent^ feet flat on the 
floor, roll up on shoulders, lifting stomach to the ceiling 
making 45° angle from knees to head — hold for a cer- 
tain number of counts, lower slowly; 

d) pull small of back to floor and hold for certain number 
of counts (at least three seconds). 



Physical activity and 
exercise may 
improve 
appearance 
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CHAFFER THREE 




Psycho- Social 

Why Is It Important? 

1 ill order tor ,ui ,u hicvcinciil silu.ilion to cxisl, tlic ,u,livili('s 
nujst he ( [i.ilhMif^iiif;. One's jjcrtorni.ifu v must he (^v.ilii.itcHl 
on the hiisis ot stiiiKl.irtls-^)! cxt cllcnc c iind tfic ptirtic i[).int 
must (('(»! skill, not ( h.iiK i\ to \)\' tfii* dctcrniiiiin^ tiU lor. 

J. A( fii(»v(»nKMil motives .ind iiu cntivcs tire iiidividutil con- 
{ crns tor students .wid it is (juitc [)()ssil)lc* to ^('lt-in(ki( c (Ik* 
iU fiicvrmcnt moliv.ifion level. 

i. ( om[H'tition .in important ttU tor wfuMi considering 
.u hievement. 

4. Students siiould liiive .in opj)or(unity to disc iiss (lie out- 
t ome ol'c Liss ,u tivitii»s, to iisk (lUcMlons, nnd shnre inslf^ht*.. 



At hii'vinj; >;rotiU'r 
skill, «in(J feeling; for 
A chdllen>;in>; 
♦idivily, t»nt()urti};es 
the ptirticipiMit to 
tonllnue Ihe purs (lit 
of ext elleiu e 



5. Performance in and enjoyment of physical activity can be 
enhanced if stressful situations can be avoided or reduced. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1, Observing the performance of highly skilled dancers and 
athletes can set an ultimate Image of excellence for the stu- 
dent. However it may be more helpful and realistic if the 
model is a fellow student or someone of the same age and/or 
having other similarities. 

Making inexpensive loop films of various skills can help 
students strive to achieve greater proficiency. Students can 
operate this equipment with ease after a very brief demonstra- 
tion. The teacher aljo may wish to make loop films of the stu- 
dents as they perform. It should be emphasized, however, that 
proficient skill for one person may not lookexactly like that of 
another. 

Fitness-related activities can be used. For example a student 
can be tested on the number of sit-ups completed in one min- 
ute. Subsequently, individual goals can be set as the student 
strives to achieve greater abdominal strength. This idea is par- 
ticulaHy helpful with students who have difficulty meeting 
norm standards because of Weight problems, lack of strength 
in particular muscle groups, poor flexibility, as well as many 
other deficiencies. In this way they are attempting to better 
themselves, and are not competingagainst someone else's po- 
tential, y 



2. A good game that demonstrates various achievement 
orientations is as follows: 

Team Target. This can be a competitive game which involves 
either throwing or kicki»^g a ball toward a target. The team 
members (5 per team) must work together to collect points as 
they vie against other teams for the highest score. The target 
can be a trash can, a traffic cone, a pasteboard box, etc., and 
each team should have a separate target. Various distances 
should be marked off (preferably one distance for each team 
member). Team members choose the distance from which, 
they wish to throw or kick. If more than one player initially 
chooses a particular distance, it must be resolved who will 
stay and who will move to a vacant position, as each distance 
must be represented. Scoring is up to the teacher and/or class. 
Examples would include: 5 points fpr hitting the target; 3 
points if the ball comes to rest within one foot of target; 1 point 
for each try. Many different scoring combinations are possi- 
ble. 





Tocim Tcirgot cdn also be usoci as a t oofjeralive activily sim- 
f)ly by k(H'f)ing a ( ollectivt^ sc oro. Thu entire class works lo- 
K(*tlK»r and all efforts ( ulniinat(» in a final t lass score. Initially 
this af)|)roa( h is useful to familiarize students with the con- 
( e()ts of theM«inie. Any game in which scorekee()ing is a factor 
I an l)ecome a more c ()0})erative venture l)y using collective 
scori»s. 

An ideal way of studying the concepts of com()etition and 
toofKvation is through indirect competition (this concept is 
elaborated on in the next idea, #3). Team Target can be 
f)layed as originally descr.bed except a time limit is imposed. 
A numl)er of teams compete against each other using time (the 
clock) as the primary opponent. Individuals on each team 
work cooperatively to compile ttie best time (score) for their 
team. Comf)etitive team scores can l)e compared if it is appro- 
priate to the students' level of social interaction development. 

It is a[)parent that the teacher must make many important 
decisions based uf)on students' readiness to participate in cer- 
tain activities. Challenge and excitement are important, but so 
is l)eing ready and able to meet the demands of the task. Both 
()hysical skill and social interacfior) complexity need to be 
considered prior to plafining lessons for students. 

Fruitful discussions can emanufe Irom these lessons — why 
(io S()me members clioose to throw from shorter distances or 
longer distances? Did each student make an attempt from 
every distance? If so, why? How have previous successes and 
failures affected decision-making in this game? 

3. There are three basic categories of competitive activities: 
self-competition; indirect competition; direct competition. 

Self-competition entails competing against one's previous 
accomplishmentfi and attempting to better them. Using task 
cards is an excellent way to present activities to students on an 
individual basis. For instance, tlie task card could have four re- 
lated activities, each activity being a bit more complex than 
the previous one. For example: 

1. Kick a stationary balll)etween two cones which are 20 
feet away usingyourdominant (most adept) foot; 

2. Kick a stationary ball between the cones using your 
non-dominant (least adept) foot; 

3. Dribble the ball a short distance toward the cones and 
kick the ball between them; 

4. Dril)ble the ball a short distance toward the cones, per- • 
form a foot or knee trap, and kick the ball between the 
cones. 



4!) 
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Hy usirif* lliis niolhod, sludonls C tUi cIuiIIcmi^o f)r(»vi()us dc- 
( ofnplisliiiK'nls and cofiliiuie lo sec? ini[)r()V('nicnl in dbilily. 
An addod ()f)(i()n may bo (o leave* a blank number live and en- 
courage llie S(u(lenl to ( real(» a yet more conipiex (ask, 

Inclirec l competition involves slruggliiif* af»ainsl Objective, 
inipers{)nal standards. Aniotig these standards can be a lime 
elemerit {)r an excellent score (record), Tlie example of Team 
Target being structured as indirect C()m[)eliti()n \n Idea #2 il- 
lustrates the time element. An example of competing against 
an excellent score would occur if the school kept records of 
individual, team, or class accom[)lishmenls: 

• who jogged 1 00 miles in a months* 

• wIk) threw a frisbee the longest distance^ 

• wIk) jumped r()[)e tlie largest nurnl)er of consecutive times? 
Of course, these records could be kept in each class or grade 
level. In indirect competition tlie student or group of students 
works to ac hieve a goal while competing against an objective 
standard. 

Direct conifietition is probably the most common form of 
conipetiti{)n. One against one activities, tag games, and relay 
races are abundant in physical education books, not to men- 
tion the array of team sports and lead-up games that abound. 

An activity in which one person tries to roll a hula hoop 
\ across a finish line while another tries to knock down the hoop 

with a hall is an example of simple direct competition. The 
most complex activities from a social-interaction [.x?rspeclive 
are sports which recjuire two or more teams lo compete 
against each other. Once again, the teacher must constantly 
assess the students' readiness in terms of physical skill as well 
as ability to function in the competitive aspects intrinsic to a 
particularactivity, 

4. Throughout the entire f^sycho-Social section the principle 
concern tng the [)r()visi()n of student discussion opportunities 
has btvfi emphasized. Students gain a great deal from 
[)lanntKl and caret'ully im[)lemented discussion sessions. Fol- 
lowing each. class the teacljer, having formulated lesson- 
specific c^uestions and ideas for students to react to, should 
initiate a "talk time" with the students. 

5. Some students become very anxious pricK to and during 
physical activity especially when coi^ipetitive activities are 
part of the lesson. By allowing a few minutes of relaxation at 
the end of class, the stressful effects can often be reduced be- 
fore returning to the classroom (this is often a good time for 
discussion). For tiiore complete relaxation, the teacher should 
have all children lie on their backs and close their eyes. Slow, 
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brcMtliln^ should he (Mk oum^c^cI. Suggestions of (\ilni, 
(»lLjl iiiui>^(»s to ( {)nt(Mn()Lit(» often help, 
A ^arnc to [)Liy vvhi( h c riMtes difforcnl types of stress Is 
ALisk.iii S()( ( (»r. h)llow'ingthe^*inie, a (ljs( ussion of tiie stress 
,in(J .mxiety felt l)y students is in order. Iwo teams partic ipate 
in this^anie. Team A lifies iif) in a straight line with the |)ersoii 
in front kic king the hall toward the other team and then run> 
ning around the other members of the team who are still lined 
uf). The kic ker must c ircle his team three (depending on the 
luimher of players) complete times and the whole team must 
he seated in order to be considered finished. The ICMm to 
whom the ball is kicked is scattered about the area facing the 
kicker. One player fields the ball and all other players line u[) 
behind him. Once the line is formed, the ball is passed over 
th(» [)layers' heads until it reaches the last person in line. When 
the last person gels the ball, she or he yells "stop" at which 
time the whole team sits down. I he first team to sit down is the 
winner. The kicking and reccMving team should alternate to 
( hange the stressful situation. 
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Exercise Physiology 



The development of 
aerobic endurance 
capacity involves 
^four basic elements: 
intensity; duration; 
frequency; mt>de of 
exercise 



Why? 

I . Aerobic endurance trai'Mng involves rhythmic, large mus- 
( le exercise done at loasi i ()-J() minutes daih , a minimum of 
3 times fx^rvveek at a ';^ce which raises the heart rate to a level 
sufficient to deve!o,)a training effect. Aerobic training helps to 
improve the cirtcMtory system which is responsible for the 
distribution f ovygen throughout the body. Efficiency and ef- 
fect ivenr in the circulatory system are improved through 
aerobif endurance training. Some specific benefits of im- 
proved aerobic efficiency are: 

a) the person is able to perform with greater ease; 

b) a greater tolerance for discomfort during endurance 
training isdeveloped; 

c) a longer sustaining power for heavy workloads is de- 
veloped; 

(!) better performance technique is associated with im- 
f)rovement in endurance capacity. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1. As with most physical development experiences it is al- 
ways helpful to assess beginning capabilities so that training 
improvements are recognizable. Information coricerning 
training progress can be used for adjustment of training vari- 
ables (intensity, duration, frequency, and mode). Positive im- 
provements are also excellent motivators for continuing trairv- 
ing. 

Briefly stated: mode indicates the type of activity used in the 
training process; frequency refers to the number of training 
sessions (X}r week; duration suggests the length of the exercise 
session; intensity indicates how hard a person works in the 
trainingroutine. 

Aerobic endurance activities involve the large muscle 
groups of the body. Appropriate activities wou Id include such 
things as jogging, swimming, rope skipping, bicycling, and 
many others. Several measurements can be made to assess the 
effect of the training program. 

One relatively simple way to measure the effect of endur- 
ance training is to determine the pulse rate for a 30 second 
period immediately upon cessation of exercise. A record 
should be kept tallying this score (as indicated in the number 
of beats). The pulse rate score will be significant only if the du- 
ration, intensity, ancLfji^^quency are constant. When a de- 
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c rc.sc i(, ih,. |,uKc r.ilc i. mH kvil. .1 < h.uiKc in .iny one of (lie 
v.iri.ihli's, or ( ()inl)in.ition ihcrcof, ni.iy In- hlkIc .in,l tlic nic.i- 
surcmcnt for iinprovcnunil prot oss |,(.,.i„s .iK.iin. Tl,(. ni.in.u-r 
>n w hi( h llu- tr.iininK v.iri.il)l(.(s) w.is i Iliohi-iI should he noted 
on lh(> |,uls(. r.ilc record i .ird. l lu- c .irotid .irliMy (in the neck 
.iriM .1 tc'w mchcs Muw the c liin) typii .illy provides .in e.isily 
dctei t.ible puls.ition. Note; ple.ise see the c onimenl i ..ncern- 
HiK use ot the c .irotid .irtery in t.,ki„K pulses in children 
(MKf t I). 

Other slightly more involved l)ut soniewh.it more precise 
nie.isurenients ot tr.iinioK i-ffect .ire .ilso .iv.iiLible Various 
tornis of step tests in which the porfornier's pulse r.itc is re- 
corded .It v.irious intervals prior lo and .ifter stepping up and 
ilown troni a l)ench are available. The teacher can find direc- 
tions lor conducting step tests in most fitness and physioloKV 
texts. 

In atlenipiing aerobic endurance work, the effective trainer 
determines a target pulse. This means that the heart rate is 
raisecl to a level that is necessary to bring about a training ef- 
fec:t (threshold of training). 

The teacher can aid in the determination of target pulses for 
children on an individual basis. This experience could 
provide an ideal opportunity for the physical educator and the 
classroom teacher to integrate their subject matter areas c g 
students could apply their math skills to compute their target 
pulse rates (Werner and Burton, Lc.irning Through Movc- 
mcnr IS an excellent source for many integration ideas). A 
common formula for determining target heart rate is as fol- 
lows: 

Target HR= HRrest+ 75%(HRmax- HRrest) 

(210) 

fxamp/e; a child's resting heart rate is 70 beats per minute; 
sul)tract 70 from maximum heart rate; for this age group 210 
= (210 minus 70 = 1 40). Take 75% of 1 40 which is 105.' Add 
the 105 to the resting heart rate of 70 and add the two. The 
Lirget heart rate for this child would be 1 75 beats per minute 



• W.-rruT. P.; .„„| (iurlon, F. /.<..,m/nK TInouKh M.m'mvnl, ,S(, Loui^ MO Thv 
C. V. Mosby Co., I<)7<l. ' • • " 
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Exercise Physiology 



The developmi'fil of Why? 

anaerobic AiuuMohii ac livitios mv ptMloifiird so (jui( kly th.U tlio 

endurance is \ws\ hoilv c .iiiiU)t provide* siittic iiMit oxygrii lo iiuvt thr tliMiiarul. 

accomplished by I \.\ni[){i's o\ sir li at tiv itirs wdliIiI Uv tho lasl bursts ot sfxvd 

performing many diumi iu»ock»il in a soc c or ^atiio or ruiiiiingl)asi»s in baseball 

repetitions of an 

activity at a high HoW? 

intensity level hMrn/ni^ f:\/XT/onc"tvS 

1. To optimize pertorniance ini[)rovonient in anaerobic ac- 
tivities the stu(]ent should pertorm the specific task for which 
iniprovenienl is sought. 

Whereas the conimitled athlete may be expected to do 
rigorous interval work to accomplish anaerobic im- 
provements, the student 9-12 years of age may or may not 
have this commitment. Therefore, the teacher should try to 
develop improvement on a general basis and allow students 
to ulili/o their improved anaerobic capacity in activities of 
their choice. An activity which would relate to this concept 
would be to have 4-5 persons on a team. A running course 
would be needed that would allow each team member to run 
as hard as possible for 1 5-20 seconds, then tag or pass a baton 
to the next runner and so on (relay style). Rest periods could be 
given while other teams ran. Individual team records could be 
kept which would indicate the increased distance over lime or 
the decrease in time over a specific distance. Progression 
( ould occur over time as teacher and students felt they were 
ready to increase the workload. 
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Humanities 



Achievement may Why iS it Important? 

l)e determined by j ^^^j^ ix.rforrnors kn()vvl(»(l|.U' \Urvv kinds of m liit'vtMiicnt 
compariwn with relation \n Iheir perfornmncc ^odl: 

others, with past self- .uhicvenionls Ihal nre ((Jrnpnrod to oiIkts— winning/ 

accomplishments, kjsing; 

or with established |,) hicvtmients lluil make personal progress — in- 

'^'^^'^^'^ dividual growth; 

t ) achievements ihtil result in a certain slate of affairs — 
feat; 

2. One experience may yi(»lcl three kinds of at liievenient. 
How? 

Li^irnin^ Exf)crivnc 

!. At the beginning of classes, when the students have had 
[)ast ex'perience with the activity, allow iheni to set goals for 
thai day for each kind of achievenienl. As an example, in a 
dance activity they may try to a) out jump a classmate, b) in- 
crease distance in a jump and c) try to accomplish a new 
jum[)ing form. 

2. For a period of two weeks or more, have the students keep 
a daily log in which they rec(jr(l one or more of each kind of 
ticliievenienl. 

.3. Self-evaluation for the purpose of assessment should be 
enc(jurage(l. Self-understanding can be fostered through the 
[)r(jcess of establishing and attempting to accomplish realistic 
goals in various forms of movement activities. 
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Humanities 



it is important fur tin 
individual tu 
understand thiit 
relatively few 
achievements are 
recorded in scores 
when one considers 
the myriad 
experiences 
associated with 
learning and 
performing in sport, 
dance, exercise, and 
play 



Why? 

1, I^Tlorm.ifu (h()l uMill in doin^' hclter usdally lh(; 
most obvious. 

2. Si'lf-tu hit'VOMKMil h(^l()s [ironiolc* soil-identify *incl pride. 

i. SuiTlelinios winning is not iin achitn'emont (defiiull — dis- 
(jUtilification). 

4. One Clin more redlisticMlly identify |x.*rs()ntilly meaningful 
goals by incorporating all f(;rms of performance achievement. 

How Do 1 Get It? 

1 . Change an activity that normally relies on scoring to one in 
which "all" good performances are regarded. As in the game 
oi golf, count the swings that "felt good" rather than the scor- 
ing made on a [)cr hole basis. In striking a ball with the rac- 
c|uet. count the number of "sweet shots" rather than keeping a 
point score. 

2. When presenting activities such as gymnastics, have stu- 
dents "contract" for improvement in specific personal choice 
skills rather than all reaching a standard for all basic skills.- 
This could apply to all sport activities as well. 

3. Have students "tune in" on themselves. One day, after 
completing some games ot com[)otition, have the students 
promulgate their feelings ct^nceming their individual reac- 
tions to the activities in terms of personal successes and/or 
failures. The next day, plan a new activity that m*^?rges indi- 
vidual achievement ancj c hallrnge. such as juggling, or a simi- 
lar task. Have the students proniulgale their feelings after ex- 
periencing that activity. 
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Motor Learning 



Why is It Important? 

1 . Pr.u li( (' of skills used in sports jiul fuiou^s should tMn|>lui- 
si/c consist(»n(;y. I his is .H t (jni()|isho(l by inkMisivc [)rjLlic o 
under ( onsisicnt, n(^v('r-( h.inj-'inf^ ( ondilions. 
J. Skill [)r»i( ll( cuul alUiififnont dcptnids (^n iUv focus (jf 
trntion \vhili» f)rcH li( inj^ iUv skill. F(je us of intcnilon ( cin In* 
inward or oulword. 

\. JUv .ihilily |(j niakf pr(jpt.'r (l(.'c:isi(jns during skill porfor- 
nKinr(^ is ifn()urcilivo to skill duvtHopnionl. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . T(\u hor cind sludonls pkin a gymnastics rouline. For illus- 
Irative purposes a routine of a jump, forward roll, and a jum[) 
will he used. Students in small groups observe or^e of their 
( lassmates do the sequefice. They then give feedback on the 
perlorniance. The student tloes the sequence several limes 
eacli time trying to perform the sequence in the same way. 
This enables the student to develop a consistent pattern. 

2. Students need to practice two different types (jf skills, one 
where tlie attention focus is inward, the other where the focus 
is outward. Two examples are listed. First a golf swing has an 
inward attention focus. In the golf drive the attention focus 
should be on the position of the body and club head with rela- 
tion t(J the flag in the address phase and on the rhythm and 
path of the swing in the action phase. Secondly a swing of a 
bat to strike a ball has an outward focus. In batting a baseball 
the attention focus should be on the moving ball. Teachers 
should select skills tliat have either an inward or an outward, 
attention focus and have students practice keeping their foci 
at the point where skill development will be optimized.' 

3. In batting a ball the batter has very little time to make a de- 
cision whether to swing, where to swing, how hard to swing. 
Plenty of practice time is needed to react and respond to the 
outward stimuli. Have a partner throw a ball to another stu- 
dent. Mark an area or target at which the student is to hit the 
ball. After much practice a student can see if the correct deci- 
sions are being made by observing how close the balls are 
coming to the target. (Use many balls. Use balls that do not 
travel too far to avoid inordinate retrieval time and/or safety 
problems.) 
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EKLC 



The lype of skill 
being perUnmvii 
affects pr»j( lice 
procedures 



Motor Learning 



Information 
loncurnioK the 
oulionu' of 
|H>rforni.MKe iis it 
rel«ite«i to the 
movement iUelf is 
absolutely 
necess.uy for 
performance to 
improve. This 
information is 
called feedback. 
Feedback provides 
information about 
the movement and 
about the effects of 
the movement in 
relation to the 
movement 
objective 



Why? 

1 . I rrdhcH k is iinpoitjnl Ix'c lUisr il lu»l(>s Iccirncr (!(•( idc 
wli.il U\ do (litltMciKly Ihc nc\l iiin(\ ( ccdlj.u k diro( ts tidju'.l- 
nicnl ill jKTlornuuu <». 

2. Knovvlcd^t* ol (X'llonniWu t» is informcilion [Kovidcd l)y (lie 
iHTVoussysUMii \hv inovciiiuiil. To use lliis inf(jrni,\li()n 
in iuljuslin^ fUTlorniciiK c, lh(' (HTfornuM niusi clclonninc 
vvlH'tluT {hv niovcuuMil is tin? sdnic ds lhal vvliidi wds iii- 
UMideck I his r(»c|uires llu* fonmikilioii of d [)lon of (he niovi*- 
nuMil [)ri()r lo skill cxcciilion. After perforni.nuc, [hv ()lnn cuul 
llu'cU iLicil niovcnuMil nuisl l)iH:()nij)cir('cl. , 

J. Knovvlc?cl^r of resuils ( cin dlso be used lo evdludle [)erf()r- 
ni.iiK e. 

4. Feeclbdck nuiy be culminislered dfler a perfornuince is 
completed ordurin^llie perfornicUice ilseif. 

How? 

Uwniing Expvricnivs 

1 . The performer stdnds d clidiienging dislance awayYrom a 
llir(H'-li()le largM board plac:ed against a wall. A l)aii is tossed 
ufulerhanci, aiming for the c:enter of the target. If the first ball 
thrown* hits in the bottom half of the target, this feedback 
should indicate to the student that the ball should be released 
higher and/or lo adjust the a()plicalion of force to the ball. The 
instructor should occasionally ask c|uestions of each student 
to determine? if the feedback information is sufficiently under- 
stood so that it will have carry-over value for other movement 
experiences of a similar nature. 

2. An idea for the conceptual development of this principle 
would involve the use of video tape or at least photographs of 
movements. Take, for example, the swing of a golf club (be- 
cause many teachers don't have golf clubs in elementary 
school physical education programs, hockey sticks and whif- 
fle or tennis balls can be used). After focusing on a particular 
aspect of the swing, such as the backswing or the position of 
the stick when hitting the ball, practice striking the ball. A 
partner could observe the performer and let him know what 
he is doing correctly and help make suggestions about mis- 
takes. It is often appropriate/ however, for the instructor to 
()rovide the student with specific cues to observe. 

3. A performer using a racket or paddle can practice striking a 
ball over a net three feel high. On the other side of the net a 5' 
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^ .(MM iMn.iiki'doll, llitM.i'.K f.tolxMiih rtlM>h,i||,HHlllu'n 
Miilvt' II uMM the iiri so ih.it li.ill l.ind*. in tlu* in.iikiMl ,iHM. 
Kr( (ihl Ihc imiiiiImm nl mk ( csMul hlls, |( tin* iilinihiM ol hits is 
l(»\v, ihr prilnriixM will know he must ( h.infto Ihr w.iy hr is 
••vvmf'iiif; (n (ind out whv lir is lutt hittiiif: tlu' l.iif'iM .wiil .idjiist 
lir. s\vji)i; .)( \ indm^'ly, 

•I, MnwIiMii i'xrinplitM's liMslh.K k .idinini'.ti\ituin (luriii|i iiiul 
»»lhM |UMti)iiii.mr r, A pritoini.uM riior (sm Im* dt'ttM UmI diii' 
1 1 IK tin tu.d lM)\vlhif's<'M^'<'"< (MiidlxM oiirc trd M Ih.it tiiiu\ 
IVrlniin.uu ( ,111 .iIm.) hr .tdjiistiMl .ilttM tin' pciCuiiiuini v liy 
nhsiMvinK tho luiinhci and position ot pins tliiU wnr(» kiKX k(»<l 
ilovvn, Howling; is .i ^ood ,u llvity to h.\v(' siiukMits uncord ilu-ii 
pn loinuUK (' over .1 period ol tinu' to set' il tluMt' is improve- 
nicnl (.1 v.irirlv ol <M|nipnu'nt (sin l)n us(mI to siimikilc ^\ howl- 
ing niley situ.ition In tlu^ Kymn^isiiim pk\yHr(uiiid halls 
lluown .11 iMopty pkistt( one liter ( ok(» hottl(»s set up as pins 
wouldheonevv.iy to impnivlse). 
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Motor Learning 

M<iw (hr Uvunor Why? 

pnulk^»H Is llu' ki'Y I. Skills vvIimIi ihvoKm' holh sjM-rdol inoviMiH'iil .iiid .n rii 

lo ImpnwiiiK ,,,{ y dt {iiili onu' m.iv h(' hm( !m (mI in wmv^- vvhi( h iMiiplurJ/i' 

IHuftuin.iiH V ritliri (u Ixtlh til lhi".(M h.ii<u tni'.lii s, 

Skills m.iy he vu'vvrd .ts (onsislini', <»l mmiiMM ol s<'H' 
incnl'. oi p.nls. In pi.M \'u m\\ nrvv skills llirsc p.uls \)u\y Ih» 
pr.K l)( srp.iiiilcly ni its .i whole. 

i, I lu' time .diolird lo pi.u ti( inf, a skill u\^\y \)v us(»(l in one 
{ oi'/inuons l)l()( k or il nny hr dividt'd inio ^\ luiinluM' ol sin.il- 
Irr srf;in(Mils. 

4. Skills .IK' usinlly pr.u li( cd Ijy cu tihilly doiriH thcMn. I low- 
rv<M it IS |)()ssll)l(' lo improve skill hy iin.i^inin^' piMlornuiiK c\ 
llns pluMionuMion is ( .died inrnl.\l f)r.i( tice. 

How? 

liwroio^ Expcricocrs 

1 . Am ,i[)[)r()pricilo tic tivily tluil provides sludenls with oppor- 
lunilios for noticing dift'erciK os In^lwoen spooci iind accuriKy 
involvi^s iho uso of throwing skills. Divide students into three 
e([U.il groups based itpon throwing skill ability (accuracy). 
Have individuals in one group throw a given nuniberof times 
at a target as(|uickly as they can. Another group will make the 
same number of throws as accurately as possible and a third 
grou[) attempts lo throw both c|uickly and with accuracy. 

J Compute gr()U[) totals and have students discuss fX)Ssible 

and/or [)r()bable causes for the results. 

2. Students could compare the difference between whole- 
part methods of learning. Compare the lay-up shot in basket- 
ball as a single unit by practicing the lay-up in parts (the drib- 
ble, the approach, the take-off, the shot). 

3. Students can chart their skill development in the shooting 
of a l)asketball fou! shot. Half the class practices for ten min- 
utes a clay for 5 clays; the other pari of the class practices for 50 
minutes, I time per week. Compare skill development and 
discuss the results. 

4. Mental practice is often conducted at high skill levels; for 
example, a high diver contemplates each step of the impend- 
ing dive prior to beginning the dive. For the 9-12 year age 
level the concept of mental practice may be stretched a bit by 
having students pretend they are throwing a ball, perhaps to 
c heck to see if thc^y are following through. If done in this way, 
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llir iMMldinioi'', lunts is inoiv likrly id sl.iy (mi lh(' l.isk ol Ol) 
snvini; (lie l(>ll(^vv iIiioiikIi niovpiiirnl »,ilhrf (Imm hoiiiK dis^ 
li.M hMl by w.il( hin^^ vvIumv ihr l^.ill kocs. Ihis typo oi mkmiUiI 
|ii.uli(o (ould he ( oiidiM Ird iti ni.iny skill dovrl(>()inrMl 
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Motor Le«iiiiliig 



whU h work for ono 
\y\w of hMII m' nol 
i\\\,v,\ys o<|oally 
offn live for olhvr 
{y\ws of skillH. 
PriHtU ioK lo Wtiys 
thai 

ioapproprlalo for 
liuMyiH' of skill to Ih' 
lo.trned Ciin 
iu»Kiillvt»ly .iffect 
fotiiri' performiiiu e. 
I'r.Kllie melh(Mls 
must 1)0 iipproprliile 
for the Nklll to ihs 
learned 



Why? 

I , V\\H \H p ot n()(M) .ind ( lost'il sMIK niusi irllt^t I ihtMhIhMcnt 
(ItMUiinds il tlip (tint* iind tHIoil sptMit in (lu* pi.u li< r is to he 
\vt)illuvllllr, 

J, ( InstM I skills (hM)i.)ii(l (onsislcnl, h.ihiUu^l mnvcinriit. 

i. ()|MMY skills (kMDitnd i.\pi(l disc rinilii.uion, InhMpix^Uidon, 
Mnd ,)nli( ip.ilion ol ( (Mis|,)nily ( l).\nf'inK rvrnls, Iht' inovt*-' 
MMMil nuist Ik^ .i(k)pl('d l()lh(»siliit)li()n ot Ihr nionionl. 

How Do I Get It? 

1 . Set high iiMDp l)i)r .it pciu li( (' height for tlu* p.irticiilar indi" 
vidu.il. riu» slu(l(Mil pr.u tl(cs jumping using the sdnie form 
(\)( h limo ^ jump ib n).ul(\ Other students should observe t)nd 
correet. 

2, I l.ive two students priK tic e kicking a hall hac k and forth to 
cMch other while moving forv^.ird. When movement starts to 

consistent, place the same tv^o students into i\ sm»ill game 
situation where they are using the same skills hut whore there 
is a ()ers()n trying to take the ball away from them. Have stu- 
dents discuss the ()r()blems presented by the presence of an 
"interceptor" and the strategies needed to be successful in 
this situation as opposed to performing the skill without 
interference. 
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Motor I <%iiiiliijf{ 



Why/ 

I When lu'ihuniiii); mi .t -.u .iLu ti\ ilv llir jinlnitiMM imr.l 
IM'>I Im' p»n\ nKmI with tiilntin.itUMi itIuiiK the mIii.Hmmi in vyhi. h 
iHuvfiiiniMl.', iM( M) , .tM" tn hi • ilhlilr )hi-< II |t« )( | n.(i h h ) Orl.M 
IIMIH*'. Ilt)\\ thr priluinirt sv||| um, ( |>r|l«Hln U\ ^yWi'W 

sIlMMlh 

111 iMiIri tu iM.ikr tluM (Hh'i I iMnii whi'ii |HMl(umin^-; in ,i 
•'kill Mid.ilinii, (iiM> tiiitst .ui.iK /<mihI inlri|)h'( llio .iv.nl.ihic in 
loim. It 11)11 with M'trMMM (Mn p.isl ()rr.ntMl r\|M^H(Ml< rs .iiid to 
IIh^ nhscivrd cxpci kmu ot nlhiMs, I hr pritoiiiirr thrn 
(Irlciininrs tlic .iv.lll.ihic nplh MIS, 

i. Atl(M .1 pci toimrr lu.ikrs m niovcinnit imimi, Irrdh^K I c 
ir( rived ( (MK (M limit tln' I (lir mnvement had (hr di^ 

MMmI ( )lt|( < Mill', 

How? 

Ii\unn)}\ I rs 

1, Adivitirs that <.iii hrlf) studrnts to oIimmvc thr rnvinin 
in(M)t,d situation sliould Im' pn jvidrd, Oividr students jnt<i two 
Kioiips; one student with a the other with a hat. Ihr 
tliiovver detennines \\)v kind ol pit( h to In* thrown. \ f)itc h 
(UtiV ran^e from a last hall to a ( urve. I lu* enif)hasis is on tlu» 
l)attrt (letriniinin^^ the spiked and spin on th(» hall in order to 
hit it. I lavu stiideiits indie ate the i ues they used to determine 
intortnation ( oik i'rnifi^isfx'cdorspin on llu* hall. 

2. Ihree olUMisivt^ [)layers start at (lie ( enter line ot a hasket- 
hall (ourt. I wo detensive persons cire in tho free tlirow area. 
Ilie (enter person with tin* baskethall dribbles to the fro(» 
throw lino whore a detcMisive [H'rson trios to stop tho person's 
pro^rt^ss. At tfiis time the dribbler »nust dotormino whic h 
toatniTiato to pass tho [)all to or doc ide if a shot should 'nstoad 
1)0 taken. The dribbler nujst inirnediatoly make a decision 
al)out the situation. Ask students to identify the movement 
input which c aused them to make their decisions. 

I A student stands 1 5 feet away from a can balanced on an 
object three feet off tfie ground. After several throws, the stu- 
dent's partner who has been observing, makes suggestions on 
how improvement might occur. Students take turns observing 
each other and giving feecll)ack. 



III <MlttM to <i< V< litft 

inovonu'iH skilK, iIm^ 

U'luvioi iii tlu- 
(tM« Itor should 
prikvhir InfiMiM.illnii 
to HdKtont'i 

(Mitput, .iihI 
fiMullMt k of Ihr skill 
Mt\\{ jH'rforiiKMl 
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Why U lin|ioii4tit/' 

I hi krcplj.n Iv nl iiii|iM)vviiMi)l «IM>I l(i liitil uImI sImuiM 

liljilt t' 

y lit pv^iliMhnK |M'iluMii»u)i II I'. |hismIi|p (o « iMiiparr ♦! ))pr^ 
•itMi'^ |hmIhiiu.h)( r Io Ihr immUmmi.uh I' oI ( iIIum^ nl siniiLir 
«in(| M*s, 

i, Sim n (Ml I) indivuhhil In.nns M his nwn ulr, H is Ix^sl lo 
( tHUj)i»n' jHrsriil pnloiininw nsvvilh \hvA \u'\U)\\]\^UM 
'I, {)\M* Ms|)n( I nl skilled |)(Mlnrin.U)( v rnl.Urd In nv.ihiMlion is 
.ul.iplalMlily. A<l.i|>lal)ilitv is ihn .iliilily In |HMlnrm \\\\i\v{ »i 
widn v.iiinly nl siiiMitons. A lewcl nl ♦ul.\|il.\l>ility is 
i;.u(lr(l .1 sij»nilt( ,U)t .illiihiiliMJl llH^ sKilltMl ()tMlnmi<M . 

How? 

I. SUult'nls kt'r[) nnU'hnnks u^drdlii^ iIhmi skill (Invclop- 
nuMil, llu' nnU'hnok should hhohI iniproviMiuMil over a 
Kmi^'IIi nl linu» oiul should iru ludr S(»lf^(»Viilu.illon and cvalua- 
linn hy ( li)ssinal(»s. 

.1. I his wonid l)n a \\{hu\ pkuc In ulili/(» lh(» Pn»si(l(Mil's Physi 
( .d l ilncss Icsl. Also iiu ludt' IIk» ( omparison ( harls nn a^o 
aiul s('\ I'roiii llu'so sources.* 

1. r(»rlorin.uu (' is (iumsukhI hy assessing; tlu^ idrnlifiahio oul- 
(onms of inovtMiUMil in one ()r more? as|H|( Is: acc uracy; (lis- 
lanci»; s[)(hmI; time; lu'lf^ht; woIhIiI. Tcaclibrs can lu»lp stu- 
(Icfils soc lh(Mr intprovcMiicnl by having students keep records 
on [)articular activity (K^rforniances. For example, if students 
are working in tlie area of track and field, a chart could be kept 
on ifiiprovement in lime on the 50-yard clash, improvement In 
distance in the broad jump, or improvement in height in the 
high jump. Several assessments during the year are necessary 
to determine ihe degrees of change. To visualize a good pic- 
ture of how performance may change from time lo time, stu- 
dents may want to learn how to plot a performance curve. 
Such a curve is explained in the Motor Learning booklet of the 
E^asic Stuff Series I, Chapter Five. 

V'\.'\M/'f /s7) fttne^s KU\niu\l, .w.iikibk' from AAHPEiR, 107(>. 

Youth fnin^ss /rsM/V(»s/(/(vi('> JcsO. *Wtiil,il)lo from U.S. Ciovt'rnnu'ntOtfice, 

WashinKloM. O.C. !<)7 i. 



ItVlOIV i'Vj|u.tlitMI 

( >in <K ( 
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«M I Icti Ji (t Mlh* i t MIthi jni {\\uU'i s\ lih h ti|r niiji 

V It In a I |KM Iji i{ >.(((-( i h H ("V.HI t|i|tv \r-.\ llu^ M'M||(-< iii ihh i\V Mu^ 
.»Mi} I .ill hhin • llMt S Ml i lllfi-n-l ll i"i n Ih MiliU'(H-»l I » MltliJlnn^ 
^(i( li MHlilni i^i ai III Mull M ii M'iU n *j H Mtiirnl u. ilh llijuu tiut 
>M I) I I .ill hii vv nil ^MM liM M tr ll \ In Lll t' tlh > I (.ill \ j\ {mum 
\ I ' 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 . t . t M . I I ri • 1 1 . 1 , \ . 1 i i ■ . 1 1 1 1 { 
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I , i ,n. , (.<U }. I . Ml i f. li, M , }|M . i (« M« lit. V < . ,il I .Ml > 

)..(,. I mm! .,M . . C J I, ,^ U. j »|.. . .It., . ii.. i M c , ,i .. .,1 

ii M I ill I I U. H I I hi t Hi I I i H Mt u tli • I. . I n 

i ( » * U M tv i , iitu M V hi ,M I I II »K I ii }yS » i . ( iM • J «' m, i lit . < t il. r . 



i;i .|\ lis I l-< I '( t( l.iii Wl V I Hf.l . an. I il It I i.l A . if U| i| u .f * i< .i ■ . if i 

ihh li.UMA^ 

How/ 

( Mi'hnr ,i| «j il ^ rpi i.di ■ h.il.in^r |rj m in inU if;-, »|nl.juH 
'.wiik tii (t-lfliirk! 1) Miir li.jviiu^ .» » h.JM. t' 1» i |«f \\n' 

I •! I I U'l jr h I ) Hi-J KT i S\ k M !• t tM t ■« *l( I iM ti'il ^Ml (<t« t ' 

r I !v:UM ■ \ M) VU |Urhr«'-* t< I < |t U» M T-l r .itt * |Mr-Mii|M- 

t \ .\sr j Ml' J XT. i|M' v.ii\ UU; i It'iili'r^ n| j ui'JuM}^ <'ftni< h » 
IimU'i' |ur.|ii c". H jiii'/ahh' (in '..unc lluhv^ v\i{h .tlt 
[ M H K ipN n M 'Ml u H I .it mV (' Im if ,ilr } urJu'jv j ui'.lu't ! u|r% 

* I Live I I lilt lieu I uiMluMi tl UMU'.rK r \ I in li.il.uii i* ht\un% I 
I ifi h ni < (IIm'I Minil.ti ,t) t} Ml .ti i( 1 li V |)h^ s.ti nt* t (Mt>i 
li^H k^. ih itHlK' \\ hh I) .Hit tlMHr (iMf h ilU .Uiti \v illus hii h thi-\ ,Mc' 
l th M (M < H hh M l.tl ilt< 

I I 1.1 i Inhlirr I t .ti .r llu'li i oi ii<'f % ot il\ 1 1\ \\ .dkinvi < m I 
I in * .\\ \ I I tt'i luf (Min^t \ .U inO'i iii.UH . m-r* \\ .ilkiM^ li M 

v\ .tn I . vulrw .ly '» .iiu I 1 ),n I'Av.m ! >, hv n . nin jci , .in< I 

•I ( nntl,)'.! tin* \fMtM|tM's "'.t'l" jM)-.ltlnH Willi ttif Hkf* 

in.u k f )n »it loM tnf cttn n'l i( \ < it r .1^ in^t '-t.if 1". A-.k ■.tudrnl'^ to 
idfMliK l}i(' lot .ilion ot lln' ^ rntvf ot ^;m\ il\ m frkitiun tvi tli«' 
l>,i .i' iiH*,i( h |»()Mti(>n (m'c I i^iifi's MA .md MMl 
) I l.i\r paitfKWs tun IS hfiny; "yio.tlu*" Utr a stiKill 
v> ).iLiMM into wim h ,i parttu'f w ill roll ill. As y;(ialu's dcrtr 
onstnitr tlu'ir rt'.uly [xisition, U.wv tin* 'Millt'r" «\n.dy/i' thi* 
v;i Kihr's ,ip|>n)\iftiMf(* i rnter ot giavily loi .ition .hkI tlu* si/c i)t 
tlu' I). ISO ol support, Ihr i^o.^lit' s p.Htfirr (ihi* ^'rolk'r") will 
llini .iltrinpt l(i roll I), ills [)ast \ho y;ojhr h.v^rd on pon {'[>ti()iK 
nt !h<» y;o.ilu» s pol<'ntiiil to u\\{ I, 



(A) 



Effective Uwly Why Is It Important? 

posilioning is Priiu iplvs lovolvvd 

importdnl for the ^ iru rtMse tlu» (llslonco o\ the rtu iMving cired by rtMching 

absorplion of force ,^,^Vcir(l the objec t, bringing hdnds cincl cirms in lowdrcl the 

of an approdthing ^ the body when the ob^c t is contdtted, dnd shifting 

^^i^^^ l)()(ly weight f)dc kwdrds. 

2. In( redse tfie size of tfie receiving dre<i. 



How? 

Learning [.xperivnces 

1 . Show the iniportdnce of "give" for control (less rebound) 
by throwing d bdll dgdinst the wall and then into a loose net. 
Have children throw balls up to themselves and catch them 
without making a sound. As the balls are tossed progressively 
higher, encourage the use of the whole body in the "giving" 
action. 

2. With a larger ball (even beach ball size), encourage using 
forearms as well as hands to catch a balL A significant "giv- 
ing" (absorption) distance will be required to make successful 
catches. 

Working with a partner, gradually move farther away from 
your partner after each successful catch of a water-filled bal- 
loon. 

Contrast the use of a Softball glove as compared to catching 
bare-handed. Have students explain the function of the 
glove's webbing in relation to the concept of absorl)ing force. 



/ 
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Kinesiology 

A projectile moves 
under the influence 
of the projecting 
force, friction, 
gravity, and air 
resistance (also 
called fluid 
resistance) 



Why? 

1. Size, shtipo, surface, drul speed of movement of a pro- 
jectile affetl the anujuni of fluid resistance. 

2. The movement [)ath of an object is determined l>y its speed 
of rotation and its f)rojected velocity. 

.3. A spinning object will rebound from a surface in the direc- 
tion it is spinning. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . Gather objects (especially balls) which vary as greatly as 
f)ossible in size, shape, and surface texture. Roll each down a 
ramp or hill and note its stopping place. To observe the effects • 
of the speed of movement, roll an object twice, but start it at 
very different places on the incline. It might be possible to use ' 
a playground slide to demonstrate air pathways when the ob- 
jects leave the slide. 

2, The effect of spin will be less on a fast-moving ball than on 
a slow-moving one. The effect of the spin will be seen earlier 
on a slow-moving ball. This phenomenon can be physically 
ex[>erienced in the bowling type release of hard combination 
rubber bowling balls used in elementary school physical edu- 
cation classes. 

-3. Roll hula hoops with backspin so that they return. 

Bounce a large ball to a partner by directing it to one side 
and imparting spin so that it bounces to the partner at an 
angle. 

Throw a ball against a wall while imparting side spin upbn 
its release. Moving in the direction of the spinning action will 
cause the ball to rebound after it strikes the wall. 
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Kinesiology 

An accurate, Why? 

appropriately ' i . Use as ninny'of tlio niusc les tis p()ssil)le which will con- 
forceful, projeclion tribute to niovemenl in the desirecl direction and reduce (en- 
of an object is sion in o^iscles which do not contribute in any way to th'^ de- 
affected by muscle sired movement. 

contraction, ^ Contract a muscle ihrou'^houi its full ran^e of nu/iion to 

projection velocity, niaximuni force. 

^force ^an^'ie oT" muscle conlraclions in !he i nvcr extrer.ilies for 

o orce, ange o niaximuni force because motor units of the lower extremities 

projection, external , . i »u 

, . ' ... contain more muscle filxTS th.in those m the upper ex- 
forces, contact with 

the ground at the tremities. 

moment of ^. Contract muscles in the proper sequence to maximize a 

projeclion, thcv [)r()jecling force. 

length of an 5. Increase pr(jjecli(jn velocity to increase the distance that 

Implement, the a projected object will travel. 

length of the ' "Follow-through" with any projection motion to facili- 

backswing, and the ^^^^^ appropriate velocity. 

number of body ^ Apply force off-center of the object to create spin, 

parts used ^ ^ ' 

a. Reduce the angle when a projection is made into the 

wind. 

9. Increase the an^le of projection when the wind is at your 
back. 

10. Use different angles of projection with different: vel- 
ocities at release; heights of release; sizes and shapes of ob- 
jec ts. 

11. Maintain firm contact with the ground for maximum 
force. 

1 2. Improve accuracy by reducing: the length of the imple- 
ment (if any); the length of the backswlng; the number of body 
parts that are used. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1 . Throw a frishee for distance, at first limiting the throw only 
to the fingers and gradually adding other parts until the whole 
bo^dy isused. 

2. ^erve a volleyball (or other lightweight ball) underhanded 
usinga full backswingand then a half backswing. 

3. Put a shot or medicine ball usingarms only and then again 
using contraction and extension of the leg muscles. 
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4. Servo d h.incllnill (or (ennis l)all) against a wall wilh (he 
hand in an underhand style by allowing the elbow and wrisi lo 
follow the contraction al the shoulder. \ ^ y -" 

5. While punting or kicking a stationary ball, practice! using 
different speeds of the kicking leg and note the clistanL the 
ball travels. ] 

b. While clearing a badminton shuttlecock to the oppo- 
nent's back line, try stopping the swing immediately after im- 
pact, then follow-through with the swing and observe the dif- 
ference in the distance travelled by the shuttlecock. 

7. Practice hitting a large suspended ball, e.g., a lelherball, 
so that it spins when it hits. Also notice where it must be hit to 
travel without spinning. 

8. On a windy day, practice throwing large balls for dis- 
tance (soccerballs, volleyballs, footballs). Measure the dis- 
tance the ball travels when it's.jhrown with a flat trajectory 
into the wind as opposed to when it's thrown with a high arc 
trajectory. Try the same thing but throwing with the wind. 

9. Contrast the following objects thrown in the following 
situations lo determine the optimal angle of projection when 
maximum distance is required: 

a) a Softball pitched underhand fast and a Softball 
pitched underhand at different velocities; 

b) a basketball thrown wilh one hand and a basketball 
Ihfown with two hands underhand— different heights 
of release; 

c) a javelin (or broom handle) thrown with one hand and 
a football thrown with one hand — different sizes and 
shapes of objects. 

10. Try throwing any object for distance. Measure differ- 
ences obtained when throwing while maintaining contact 
with the ground as opposed lo throwing while airborne, 
n. Practice hitting a shuttlecock (or ping-pong ball) into a 
trash can with a badminton racket from a distance of 7 feet in 
each of the following situations: 

a) holding the racket at the very end and holding it in the 
middle of the shaft; 

b) using a full backswing and using, only a partial 
backswing; 

c) using the whole arm and taking a step with the hit, 
and, using mostly the forearm and wrist without tak- 
ing a step. 
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Motor Development 

Efficient movement Why? 

maximizes | physical ix'rformance and skill performance are inlerre- 

performances I a led. 

2. Skills performed efficiently utilize less energy. 
How? 

Learning Experiences 

1. Discuss, with'the use of audio-visual aids, what efficient 
movements in sports activities look like. 

2. Cut movement pictures from newspapers or magazines 
which depict good form and make a collage or bulletin board. 

3. Have students perform exaggerated movements in order to 
experience the need for various body parts in specific skills. 
For example: 

a) run with no arm swing; 

b) jump without bending knees or swinging arms. 

4. Have students repeat skills mentioned in ^3 above but 
then have them use an effective arm swing in running and 
flexed knees in jumping in order to experience the benefits of 
proper body usage. 

5. ' Have students select a piece of equipment (ball, hoop, 
bean bag, etc.) and work on a skill which can be'performed a 
certain number of times without missing. 

6. Students develop a sequence of three or four tricks. Have 
other students observe this to determine which tricks were 
performed efficiently without wasted energy. Students should 
explain quite specifically why the movements were not effi- 
cient and how they could be done more efficiently. 
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Motor Development 



To participate 
successfully in 
sports or dance 
activities, the 
performer must 



terns. 

a) Locomotorskills 

b) Non-locomoior skills 

c) Manipulalive skills 



Why? 

I. Bcisic skills ciro mtide up of fundamental movement pat- 



develop basic skills 



d) Perceptual-molor skills 

2. To develop good basic skills il is necessary to be fit, have 
inslruclion, and practice. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1. Select a game students like to play. Write down and dis- 
cuss the basic skills involved. 

a) Have students work on performing the basic skills and 
see in which skills they need improvement. 

b) Have students recognize their level of performance 
through skill tests. 

c) Have those students who perform the skills well work 
to help [pQse having problems. Analyze what each stu- 
dent ne^ds^o work on and be specific in the feedback 
provided. 

2. Teach and practice different dance steps from easy to 
complex. Have students select the steps they wish to incorpo- 
rate into a dance routine and have them choreograph their 
own movements. 

3. Teach basic rolls and balances in gymnastics. Have stu- 
dents select the movements they can accomplish through 
practice; then develop a routine. Provide easy stunts as well as 
moredifficult stunts or movements so that all students can par- 
ticipate successfully. Partners or groups may be used. Partner 
performances can be identical or in contrast to one another. 
Have students break down and ident ify the basic skill compo- 
nents of all of the activities above. 
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Motor Development 



Perteptual-motor 
skills and 
kinesthetic 
awareness should 
be developed before 
complex physical 
skills are attempted 
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Why? 

1 . Successful [KUticip.Uion in f)hysic cil ac livilies is (le[)CMi(lcnl 
on |h(Mlc»vc»l()[)nuMilc)t scris()ry an(lpc'rt:cplu.il-ni()t<)rUi(:t()rs. 

2, Tlio (levolo[)rn(ml of body awareness, spatiti! .wvarenoss, 
and l)altince, aids [)erf()rrnanc;e in t:()ni[)lex skills. 

How Do I Get It? 

Learning Experiences 

1. Discuss with students that sensory and [)erceptual-molor 
fac tors [)lay an important [)arl in enharu ing their [)artic:ipali()n 
rn physic al activities. 

a) Give students some sim[)le sensory and perceptual- 
motor tests to assess their capal)ilily (see Item # 2 helow 
for examples). 

b) Make studcM-ils aware of [)roblem areas and provide 
suggestions in the form of activities so that they can 
[)raclice to improve their problems. 

2. Other activities might include the following: 

a) Balance— walk forward, l)ackward, and sideways on a / 
l)alance l)eam. Balance on one fool with eyes closecIT 
Balance on one kneeXyhile picking up .i piece of folded 
paper. ,\ ' 

b) Laterality and Rhythm— jump to one fool, *iltemating 
feel. Hop on one foot; alleWiale feet. Skif). 

Hop and juni[),in different f)atlerns 

• one foot — two feet; . 

• two feet — one fool; - \ 

• one foot to one foot to two feel. 

c) Play the g.ime, "Coacfi says". Have\^uclents work in:,' 
[)airs and have one student mirror lhe^(iiovements oT 
another. Students engage in follow the leader type ac- 
tivities based on producing mirror reflections of athletic 
type skills. These activities nre good for developing 
modeling and analyzing skills. 

d) Eye, hnnd-eye, and fool^eye control skills need to be 
practiced. These skills can be gained by playing simple 
tether ball gaines, hilling a ball with a p.uldle, kicking a 
stationary ball or a moving ball, and calchingobjeclsof 
various sizes from various distances. 

e) Spatial Awareness — can be taught by moving in-out, 
over and under, and around and through objects while 
moving through space. For example: 

• throw at a stationary target while moving in space; 

^ Q , ■ 



• throw til ,\ moving Itirget \vfiil(» moving in space; 

• run vitui i wU h ,\ IkjII th(» sludent or someone else throws 
in the air (torw jrd, boc kward, t atc h with anns extended 
and Kvl in the air, etc .). 
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Motor Development 



Skill improves with Why Is It important? 

practice but only hKiividiuils will acquire i[in)r()vein(MU in their rnovi^niont 

when the body is jMtterns dl (liUeronl Uwws (individu.il re»ulint»^s). A person 
ready should not e\jx»c t to l)elhe l)est at every skill, [)Ul, with super- 

vision .111(1 priU lic (.», skill ini[)r()venienl will come. 

How? 

Disc uss with students the individudlily of physic.il ability 
and the different rates of development. 

.1) Have students f)raclice l)()uncinH or clri[)hling the ball, 
.111(1 oi)serve which students dribble well and those 
who recjuire hel[). 
b' Desc ril)e appropriate developmental activities to those 
students having pr()l)lenis and to those who need more 
c hallenge. 

{ ) Ask students to [)ractice and see' if they can show you 
some ini[jrovenient before class is over. Have students 
share tfieir "teaching ability" with their less skilled 
f)eers. Encourage students to practice at home so that 
they can show how productive their home practice was 
when they next meet forclass. 
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Motor Development 



A knowledge and 
application of the 
laws of motion and 
stability are 
important in skill 
development 



Why? 

1 . I he L.Kvs or \U)tiofi ^overti the ways in whit h we \}(o\hA 
ohjoc ts(inc ludingourown bociies) ihrgu^h space. 

2. L.uvs of ^(juilibrluni ([)alance) reveal flow we tan make 
our bodies as stal)le as p()ssi[)le. 

i. Laws of Motion gov(vn tfie skills of ahs()r[)ing fore e, sue h 
as c at( hin>^ ,i ball, landing from a juriip, or tailifig on (he 
ground. 

How? 

b\}rni!)^ {:xpvricn( vs 

I . Movement a( tivitt(»s involving propelling: 

a) Students stree t an ol)ject to work with and [)ra( tice 
pro[)ellingit in tfieair. f iavethem use their hands in dif- 
ferent ways, also using head, knees, foot, etc., to make 
theol)ject go in pre-determined directions. Have stu- 
dents make up original games to cfiallenge themselves 
in tfiese efforts. 

U) l])iscuss with students the need for developing 
"follow-through". Explore the various release angles 
ruHHled to i)r()pel an object to a desired point and show 
how the l)ody must automatically move to a position of 
"readin(*ss" for whatever reaction the next moment 
will re(juire. 

( ) Discuss and have students demonstrate and [)rnclice 
l)()dy f)ositioning in relation to f)ro(lucinga profx^Hing 
force. Students should recognize that l)ody parts must 
flex f)rior to using a dynamic extension to l)ring about 
[)ropelling mov(Miients. 

d) Liave students move on and off, over, in and out, or 
around tfie ecjui[)ment by propelling tfieniselves in the 
air. After propelling themselves into the air have them 
assume differerit shapes while airl)orne, 

e) Have stud(Mits try different flirections of take-off and 
landing, e.g., forwards, l)ackwards, and sidewards. 
Propel the l)ody into space and af)sorb landing force via 
a "giving" of l)ody parts (Ix'nding at knees) and a rol- 
lingaction to dissipate the remainingforce. 

J. Ac livitiesff)rdeveloping stability areas follows: 

a) Liave students determine how many inflividual body 
f)arts on whic:h they (an balance (foot, knee, seat, 
slonuu ti, etc.). 
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on iKirrow aiul \vi(lt» h.ises ot support. Discuss the 
j[)i)\ v .utivitios in relation to deterniiiiing w hie h base 
ot support is most appro})riate lor eac h ac tivity. Ask 
{}uoslions about ideal sup[)()rt l)asi's tor activities not 
done in c lass ii^. order to c»valuati^ it a ( ov^nilive Ufider- 
standing has been attained. 

c ) Students who show a readiness tor (ofuplex level ba- 
laiu e work can work with a f)artner. One student al- 
lows his [)artner to gradually take all ol his weight as 
th(»y (ievi'lo[) a secjueiu e of balances. 

d) Students may i)lay games of losifig and reg. ifiing ba- 
laiu su( h tis: 

Partner [\il I (2 partners— ] rope or hoop). 
[)ire( lions: Put rope on the ground in straight line i)e- 
tween [)artners. Partners grasp hands and placc^ domi- 
nant teet togetlu^r; on signal each partner attempts to 
dislodge the other tVom a balanced position. The part- 
ner push game works i)asically the same as al)()ve. . 
Al)sorbing torce in catc hing can l)e learned via use of the 
tollt)wing: 

a) Have* students work with a ball i)y propelling it straight 
u[) in the air and then catching it. Have students try to 
makecatclies at high, middle, and low levels. Ask tliem 
to have the i)all iiit their hands softly. Question them 
concerningwhat they must do in order to have the l)all 
land in their hands ciuietly and softly. 

b) Working with partners, have each watch to sch^ if his 
[)artner "gives" with the l)all as it is caught. See it tfie 
partner can catch the f)all without making any sound. 
Students should make suggestions to their partners, if 
necessary, to have them successfully achieve the task. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 





PsychO'Soclal 

Poopic iwvil \o feci Why Is It important? 

.ucrpi.uui' hy their j H^.ion^m^ ,htI U'i>linv; iinf)<)rttint ore si^niJk cuit fujnian 
nerds and injv Im> nuM tlirou^;!^ p.irt icip.il ion in ()lnsK .il iK tiv- 

iK. 

J. ( oopei (Muk^vors iiK rtM^r < aiu^iriujcric. 

\. M.inv ( ()ni|)rliti\ (> s(>ttinK-^'n( (uir<iy;(.* c^^^rcssive hchiivior. 

luTs fUMvJ to lu'lp pr('[)jr(' tlit* MudcMit to fuincllr toolings 
( )\ aiij^rossion in posit ivc .i nd ( onstrtK live vv a s. 

How DolCet It? 

I . I In' 1 luinjn \Uk liine .ui llvlty wlii( li c i\n be used to il- 
liisii.Uc \;(»ttinK jlon.n will) otfw'rs. Three or more ''tudenls con 
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he involved in loi iniiif; c.u li /i.jJji ( )in» sludcnl hc^iins 
in.ikinf.; .i ni()\'rni('nl (vvtilkinf.;, titling lu'.,'(l irnni sidf to sid*', 
('!( .). A s('( Odd sludt'Hl joins \t\ (') ( r«Mlc llir sc( ood ( oon'i- 
n.ilcd p.irt ol the liJf)c .md so (Wi, \UjsI( ( ,m [jiovidc ,i 
I fiythrn In Ih'I[) "h.uriioiii/c ' ifif riuivniu'iils. 

Sfi.idowui^ and mirfoiifij.; c spcr icuc os ( tin tilso ho usdul 
(ow.iro tor»( cpl d^'vclopiruMil. ' ( cllcc live efforts" is .inolficr 
.i[)[)ro[)riiUc ili'vclopincMitiil .n tivilv iduj. For fXciinpIt', stu- 
dents ttikc turns jumping from ,s sprinj.;l)o<ir(l for disltUKf. 
[ lU f) effort Is nKMsuiL'd, .wldcd to tdl ulficrs, nnd the tol.d dis- 
taruf is u'f)ort(»(l. Aoollier eHanipIc cfilalls sirflchin^ a ro[)o 
hftu'ctMi two vollrybaSI sttindards ipproximatuly six fuet high 
(dofHMulifjg u[)on skill of lh(» group). I hc' whole team must 
v,ork together t() get over the ro[)e. ( )n( e over, one c annot re- 
turn to provide asslstcini tv I he objec t isl(rget the whole team 
over tfie r()[)e. Ag.un a 'wuliitude of a( rivit*'^- ( an help with 
this coru ept. / la* Con/)eMnve 5/)0f/s an ' f^oo/v * con- 

tain*^ mafiy ext elient ideas suitable for j • and class- 

room us(\ Again, (lass disr^^ission (a- a" to relate 

s( fiool, tamlly. iind pver i governmental refcU. jns,aps to the ac- 
tivity. 

2. (oopertitive type tu tiviJes ofl^r abundant learning exfieri- 
(Mu cs. rhey help'studenls thi'tk .iboul and af)preciate working 
together toward (ommon g(?als. The chance to l)lencl social 
studies subject mtUter with the pliysical eductilion lessons is 
also m.inifested. For in* t jiu <>, wh it haf)pens when nations fail 
to coopeiate \\'\\\\ eacr; otheri' What occ urs at home wfien 
family niem()ers lu^lp ea( fi o!;ii i ( \ Unw do laws help people 
coopeiate^ 

TvsO ditferent levt ls v>f { t)0[)eraliv; • interaction exist. One 
level simply .nvolves ac tirig upon environmental aspects. Par- 

jj ^ )nts do not work with others directly but share the same 
e nvironmental Ijoundaries. Therefore they must move in total 
awareness of others, constantly realizing that they are sharing 
spac e. An example vvould b.' a dance lesson where students 
are exploring (iirec lions in space. As they move about the des- 
ign. ited area, they n^ust not touch other class members. They 
^-hould attempt to utilize all available space as they explore 
U' various spiUitil (iireclions. 

rfie otfier level of cooperative interaction involves two or 
more participants working together to accomplish a mutual 
goal. Many games and activities can be used to illustrate this 

*( )flu k, ]vTf\. ( {K>(H'r,Hi\i' Sporh ,iin} ( nHiH"< Hook New Votk: P.inlf)- 
i'on Bonks, 




sl,ig<M)l tJiUTiU tioi) (iKMjt tolled in Item I in (I us s(u tioii 

lire y^i)(n\ rxjinplfs. 

r InlirfjMJl m till t oinpclilivc Ic.ifn s[)(jris and f^.imcs .jrr ( o- 
oiHTcilivf clcfnrnts. This tnlcr.u lioo oK iirs mosHv .U (ho 
Jnlra-U'.un Icvrl. hMinm.ifrs \vi)(k (o^t'lli^'i m .i fjusilivc way 
In lu)()rluHy ,u hu'Visi ( oinmoo f-n.il. 

I laK C'irah is a ^aruc in vvlii( h (oofHT.ilivn and ( onifHMilivn 
nlt'ini'iUs arc (luitr .ipparenl. Ivvo ic.uns of ('(lual numbers 
play diis ^arnc in .in Miw which is .ihuu( filly yards lon^ and 
ahoiH iO y.irds wide. Each pLiyer-niusl ( arry a lla^ in his rear 
(Ku kel. One te.wii he^ins on offense, .Ulenipling to prolecl 
their fl.i|.;s and uses learn siralegy lo cross the score line. The 
defensive le.uii Iries lo ^rah Ihe olher leani's fla^s. Any rough 
pl.iy (hillinf^, kicking, pusliing, elcj will place llie player in ihe 
"f>en.»lly box" (PENALTY: lake both shoes off and pul Ihem 
hac k on l)efore returning the game or have olher agreed 
Uf)on "pen.ilties"). Points are scored when players cross Ihe 
goal line still carrying their fl.igs. Indi\'idual skills and team- 
work ,ire really more apparent in this gtime than who is the 
vi( tor. 
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Humanities 



tHjH'rii'iKrs ill 
s|xirt, daiu i', 
exercise, iUul pKiv 
prdvide nuiny 
|M»«>sil)ilitu>s {ur 
encounters vvitf) 
others and re(|uire 
dynamic 
relatioriships in 
conipetition and/or 
t()oj)eralive 
activities 



Why 1% It Important? 

I . spot I V ()liiv, lllld (liitK (' M'lA'c ii^ i\ inn ihmk icly l(ii I Ik* 
(lllld. 

.! Ai t ('pLil)l(' hch.n Mif. nerd tliirt I rspciicm c m pMi Ik c 
.r. llicy i)M' iiol tohcictil tn liny t)( Itvily. 

How? 

1 , lo I'lu ()ur.i|.;i' hi'llt'r ohsiM v.ilion iis wcM ,r, "person sen- 
silivily", use .t ^iliMil d.UK iV^'.imi' iippiOcK li. Allow {\u viubiil 
( (jmnuini( iilion, only lai i.il lUid liody .u lions ,uul ^oslu.c^s 
( an ho pore oivod ,)s c lies for ( (jiiinuinicilion. Try this in l)(Jlh 
( ()()[K'r,Hivo .uid ( (jnipcMilivc siliMlions. Discuss llie students' 
ro.u tions. Was tin* ro.K lion clit'forcnt in the two sitUtilions^ 
Disi iiss. 

2. While in a pLiy, s[Kjrt, ordaiu o situation, assif^ii roles \n l)e 
carried out while enga^^ed \u the activity. In this "role play- 
ing" tec hni(jiie, such assi^nnienls could l)e negative roles, 
e.g., the c()ni[)Ielely selfish [flayer, or the always aggressive 
^roup fiieniher, l\)sitive roles C(Juld he the sharing or en- 
couraging person. It wcjuld Ije a go(jd idea lo assign the role to 
tile student who is normally farthest fnjni displaying that 
I li.irac terislic. Have llie student playing the role discuss how 
ifie role "fit". 1 iave others in the groufnliscuss their reactions 
to the "new person". 



Hum«inltie& 



S(X)rtsinanslii|i in 
1 ()iii|H>tilivi* 
athletics ri*(|tiir(*s 
Umhk and 
discovering a 
worthy (>(i|M)niMi( 



Why Is It Important? 

1 , ( )p[)oiu»iits iH'rd to hf (cl.iliNt'l^ loi .i I'.iMUiiiU' ( on • 

U-.t, 

J,. ( )|)|)oii('nls most (liMiloii'iti.itc lui tlit'if (oinpi- 

tilofs. 

\. Alhlctcs ottcii t i('(hl tluMi' oppoiuMil's pcitormaiu t' ds ,i 
inotiv.jhn^ l.u tor lor [)(mm)ii.iI ('\( clli'iu c. 

How Do I Get It? 

[ . As .1 liM( liiii^ strdto^'y vvhtMi dssi^nio^ groups for coiiipotit- 
ivc iK livilit's, roMS( iciitiously ( lioose sludcnis of siniilnr 
( oiDfn'UMU y. Do tin* opposite whvn ^rou[)in^ students in co- 
opcr.itive a( tivlties. \lr sure students dre .nviir(» of the f^odl dif- 
ferences in these dssi^nnients ds well ds the chffererK es in skill 
dl)irtty. 

2. IVior to ti cldss [)eriod ot c oofX'rdtive dCtivities ond compe- 
titive dctivities, hiive students disc uss exdniples of c:ooper<i- 
tiv{> eflort necessdry for suc cess, hi competitive dctivities, dis- 
( uss ill id av;ree on the rules, conduct, and attitudes appropri- 
ate to the d( tivity. Such discussions in { ooperdtive activities 
could involve mdxinii;?iiig the enjoyment l)y dvoidin^ conflict 
and repldying points if there is d c|uestion o{ fairness or 
suj;^(^stiiii; techniciues toopfionenls to improve skill and slrat- 
ej^ies. In ( onifxMitive tu tivities, discuss such things as ( heat- 
ing, \vlii( h diminish the contest, in some way. 

In cooperaiive and competitive activities, provide all stu- 
dents with experience and understanding of the official's re- 
sfxinsihility. Discuss pre- and post-activity tim^\ thedifficul- 
tic^s associated with monitoring an activity for fairness and 
satety concerns, and the inap[)ropriate behavior (;f , contes- 
tants and s()ectators. 
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niAniLK rivi; 




Psycho-Social 



Life is rnh.in( rd 
when one 
ex|H»ru'n(i's 
iru riMsod 
ciwareni'ss ot si'If. 
Physii a! .K tiv'itv is ii 
nrinu' vrhii lo 
It Wcjrcl 

i»x|H'rioiu ing .1 
muititu(ir,()f new 
sensations and 
t'x poinding 
iiWiirent'ss hori/ons 



Why Is It Important? 

I ■ In ordiT U) "\wn on", uiu- iimsi hrcoinc inlrospcc (ivr and 
r<'( ().i;ni/i' ihc nrcd lor "Irttinti^o". 

Mic hodv nerds lo [>(> ()hvsi(\illv c ondilionrd relative to 
tlu'jc tiulies in vvhii h it will he in v ^'ved. 

I I he .u tivitv fiiust otter a c luillen^e .^ml liave si^nitu ant re- 
lex <nu e t( Mh(> stndtMit. 

How Do I Get It? 

i. l\f)o>(n,^ sliideiit to .u ttvities whi( h encourage sell- 
e\[)ression will help (U>velof) tin conc ept. Modern educ u 
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I It II 1, 1 1 1 1. II II 4 ' ,1111 1 i;\ 11)1 i.i^lh \ I M%n I ill )i M I I .il ).H I MK IV CM Mill 
ti ,)l I ir\v ni i> < ,11) ullcr rnillr>'> liliM'. Iu| sril ( | ii < <'.>.|( il I . Unir 
|)l,i\ ,iti(l iiiliiirlli \ ht'lp In I iiiii|ilrMiri)l M'll r\|)l<*'.Miin l)V 
) M'l DiithMW, ,1 ( M'l '>oii In iri(> tin ' ii)),i);iii,i|ii Mi .Hit I I m '.ni))i>lhinf', 
III Miiiinniic nihci ih.in 'irll. ilti' i' l|\i||("i Iriid In lirr ihi' 

|>r| MMI mill ll IIMiM* til, II) It.lllllinlMl ,|M'll>, Jlid ^',.tl)M". wImMC 
nliK lli> ll)n\ (M)lrl)l'> JM' ('\|)ri It'll. 'An nil'.) wIlM I) ( ill) 

rill 1 1 i<\|)ii".'iM III I', i) iini) vrih.)l i)in\(Miirnl ski I A md.iII Kl^^^'M 
nl ',l)i( Inil'. yy\ Inv'.rllu'i i)i)( I 'M'lct I ,) 1 1 )»'())»' (»L)l n (\ VViMs, 
( )|\ Mi()i( s, u 1' sk.iliiif:, ,) spoil, »'h .) I l)»'i) ll)»'\ \n[k I())»('|Im'i 
In ( h',)h' J liioM'MKMII skil wliu I) Will pniluv ,i i riUili) i(|(M. 
I .11 I) )',iniip '.l)n)il(l 1)1' ,) ( Imik r In pii'srnl ihrii skil l)(» 

Inii' llic ( ki'.s. 

Iiiliodiii mi; shidi'iil'. In sniiic l),)si( vnf.i) Jiid icIaNtilinii 
h'< lii)ii|ii(*-> ( .)n hrip Ihrni Willi ItMliii}', Allci slit <n(i( )n-' 
r\ri( isi\ ,1 U'W iniiuiU's nl siisljincd slicU .iiid (|ui('l 
l,)\.iliniM ,)i) he J V(M\' pnsilivi' (M)(liii).; loi Ihc ( kiss session. 

.'. Mi)H liiu' Icssnns In hk liidc .dl skill levels. I ni ii)sl,)iu e, ,] 
iiKMnhei ol n lilth \\\\\kU' ( kiss is ll)i» ^;onlit' lor .) Un ,)l yniilh 
MX i n tejm .)i)d his skill level is n)nii» prolic leiil IIdd lh(» i(»st 
nl ihe ( kiss. I )esiv;ii ,)( iivities whit I) will involve him in .u h.il- 
lenviiny; w.iv while his l.ilenl .issisp, olheis in impioviii};. 
Tei h.ips h.ive .III .)( livity in wdii( h he is ^'^o.ilie ,i};,iinHl ihreo or 
lour sliideiils ,is ihey pm( tiee shots on ).;().il. 

I he iM'Inie .ind .ittei s( hool .u livities sii^Kcsted in ( h.ipter 
( )ne w ( Hf'd I )tler .u Id it ion. d opportiinitii^s lor suidents to seek 
-phv'it .li n tivilv. Al-n. sludents nuiy wish to puisu(» (jLi.dily 
VOL) 111 sport pn)^',rtiins .is well .isd.inee .ind ^ymn.islic tr,iinin^. 
I he te.u lu ' shomd M.ive .in .iw.ireness ot sm li proKi'tiins for 
e^iiid.iiu ipf,' " 

i. liK n p( Mli'i}? <u I en till e ,111(1 hi^h risk exf)erien( es into tlie 
< ui ri( Lik.Mi rtt(> iiLit h ( [i.ii:^ n^e. M.my .u tivities cire very 
l(Ms)h »' .h. I ^.-li,. .1'. ■ J' lent sitt'ty is tlie highest f)riority. C\ir^() 
nets. it';^i , M.i.is'.K s '^'iLiip'iii'nt, stilts, ( ire lis f).il.incdng 
h.ills. .11 u I M. iin rnore items e.in provide the b.isis tor exciting 
.ind eh.dlenj^^ing .u tivities. Thr exiv'^ipiu (• should [)e c'oinf)lex 
enough to provide ( liallenge, yet simple enough to provide 

All ( ess. 

i \jwi/>/e. rope ( liiiib'ng- - ,i snuill grtJiip ot studei^is .ittenipt 
".iip[)nrt themselve', on one ( liml)ing rope. In order to .u - 
. ' inplish this, some students h.ive to ( limb the ropt^ high(»r 
th.in (»thers. ( irnLi[HkH ision-m<;iking ( omt^s into ()kiy. 
I \,i!i)f)!r: tighlrofH^ w. liking--- blrelch .i ropt^ very tight be- 
tW(*('n two tirm .itta( hmtMits (w.ills, ble.ic.hers, .iriv f>ermanent 
fMe( e ot (*(|Lii()nuMit). Initially, r.iist^ r()()e about one toot tVom 



(hi* (lodi Ut I'M MIDI I lUlil nil Kills II U MMsr hrif'Jil )i> ,| MMSUn 

,il)lr Irvrl ,1'. '.Inilchl'. f»,iiiM»\(M»i iMiiih.kilL Alh ivv loi |umm 
.I'.M'.l.iiM as IIm'v Ihivi'l IIm' M)(i(', I he u .illsi'i -.Ik mid hi »h I ihr 
Ii.iimI (iI ihi' lii'lpn, Mill vu r vci'mI, 



so 
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AoNilu'!i( Why? 

iMsrd uii prior kiiic'.lliclK , .iiiililniv , I'li ) iMMiion*' iiioiuimiI In thtMU'M. Il 

UMniidi^ iiiul |,, ti,,, .,p,., I,, I ((.(.|in|i ||j,(t r, iniinrdi.Urly knov ii l>v IIh' |k i 

Il W MM'I 

Ill ihc luc .trsllu'lii h-alm spec (.ilois rrly luMvily 
no VIM 1, 1 1 MV.it ion loi tlx* II iiiU'ipicLitinn l)iil sonu' .ilKMiipl 
h ) t >l)S('i vc with senses; sciiiii;, Ik mi iiif;, Miiclliiifj lUul (i'cl 

Ihf; MM >V('IU('Ml ( [ll.lllIU''. .Ill' ('Sp(M It'll! r(| l)y (lu" pl'f tOI llU'f . 

How? 

Itwinini] i \/)('//*'/n os 

1 . VVlilh' pt'ftDri iimf;, sluilcnh. .hi'iiipl lo ( onimunii i\U» llu»ir 
[ oMs( it)UsiM'ss oi llu' piMl(uin*iiu i* iis H is rxpcriciu cd. Wliilc 
prrlurminv, f;v(nii.isli( U\\{ ,\ sUulcnl is cru ouriJf^cd (o "talk 
llinMifth" Ihou^^lils iUul toclinj^s. 

SiudiM)ls. ihrouj^h vcfh.d nofi-v(^ri).\l t\r( forms, 
s( f ilu' lid 'i; ^ifU'stholi( .ivv.irciioss oC the skills pi^rfornu'd. As 
.111 ('\..'i.j)hv iiKT ,1 su( ( csstiil pcrfornhUKC following:; many 
Iri.ils, tlio siudciit i ould dt'S( rilx* in writing the feelings oC die 
peril '( ! inoiiH'iil ol Ij.iKiikc, spriMl, povvrr, .uid f^uisc; or, the 
stiidriil ( ould diMiionslrali' thr Un^lin^ through ( olor and dr- 
sii*n. 



NuiiuiiilUe!«» 



VVliilo .w'sIIm H< 
( onlrnl of 
inovniMMil is opni 

iiilcrpri'taliuii, 
(uiHt.UIUM)l.ll .utistit 
U'lU'ts ,\rv av.iil.ihlr. 
M<>vvj»vi«r, iUvsv 
U'lK'ls tire not 
nrc cssiirily ohviotis 
lo I'VrryiMH* 



Why/ ) 

I'ttin //)/(", i >/\ ,',/ I 

I ' ■ i;.UIl )'M'.ih'l IIIM^;lll Kilo llHMC',(||r(|( | x «lr( ) 1 1, 1 1 i i| ,)( 
l>vii\ ■ IihI»M)Imi('('(| liMftJt Ji .1 skillrtl Icvrl iii sumr .m Iivi1\ . 
\r' ihclii .ip|M(M i.ilioii V, ,1 '.hll to he hMinrtl. 

M)ivrv|M'(UMu rs .tiid nitur Ih.ii) kiiowlnlf.tM)! .irMlu'lu s. 

■I. Moving; IS .in iinjioil.iiii ,r.))r< I ol Iwiii^; ,i ( rcilivr, cxpirs- 
M\'t', loving; iMjin.in. 

How? 

1 . lo he "tuiiu'd on" (ti ,\ toioi (>( spoil, (I.iih ('\(»r( isc, di' 
pLiy, .1 siiidcnt iiuist h.ivc jiiipli^ linu' to pi.u liic .nui r\( i^l. 
( l.iss should provide (Miounh tiii]i' loi iii(livi(ki.H ( hoit r ol\\( - 
livttii's and tiV(|ii(Mit pr.u li( c liinj'. SUificiits "ruriiccl on" to .m 
.11 tivity t ould Ih' piMinitt(Hl (»\(r,ii tinu» lo pi\u ti( c during the 
s( hool d.iy (.titer s( hool .u tivilMj's) and (mk oiir.ifU^d In find a 
^i()U() ill tfitMoinnuinity vvIkmc f)iw tic lp.it if )Ii is f)ossil)l(v 

2, AiUm skills aic ItMrnodaiid f)riu lu (»d, sUidonts need lo cx- 
[H'rifMu I,' SIM vin^ in ,i jiid^nionUil ( jp.u ily of oiIkms in nioV(»- 
iiu'dl pcrforMMiu I's. Critical skill ( ritcria should ho set by the 
( LKs. (;yninasti( s, luinblinH, dance, and spec tcitoi spoits lend 
I'a-^ily toward tfiis purpose. 

r Students ir.HMl to find the iiie.ininH of personal niovenienl 
expiuiiMu es throiifih various le( liiii()Ues of self-exaniinatioii., 
At tfii\aHO level, when ehoi( es of vdrioii , a( tivities are ^iven, 
sfudiTilV should refle( t the l)asis of then choice, e.g., to be 
with friends, to h.ive fufi, lo try U) niect ihe challenge, io avoid 
tin unpleasant task, etc. The f)rere(|uisile to siu h analysis is 
moving, pLiyin^^, dancing, eU . When tfie activity session has 
be(»n conipUMod, a discussion slu)uld follow based on how the 
students felt about the activity. 

r\.jnf/)/e.s; how did frieiulshi[)s add to lhi> enjoyment^' What 
was fun about the a( livityi* What was tfie real challenged 
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Psycho-Social 

}\irti( i|>,ilin\; in 
rt>^;ultir pfivsi( M 
^^^ livitv .ui)^iiu'nt^ 
surviv.il skiHs 



Why Is lie lni|)Dit<int? 

I " ■ ! n ' 1 1 u M I \ < M I , I L I 1 1 
^U Mill I [)( ' ( )!h 'M ■( I. 

' IdiImIK .1 ^luili'Mt nerds ,i;ui(f.m( c ,\\u\ imk nm,)i;rmrnl (o 
'i'-'vrlnp .HI (ihii)Mlt' iniiri ( ontidtMu r .iiid drMtr in oidci to 
wiltioul U'Kitu; (i[)nn (jIIu'i*. to he iiiiiKllors ot 

) ),H Inn s 

How Do I Get It? 

/ ( '///)!,' / \/)( . Ji 

1 }').ti,in( (• \\\{' kr\ to ,} wrfi f( xindcd p('rs()ii,il tot.il titiU's^ 
|tfni;r.un hnpott.int t ()ni[)()fi('iils lo ( oiisidci .irr c jrdioirs- 



tlMl\ t'llJiiMiM I' iMit lllii rihluMlM i' Mll|'< uhil ,1 f i 'MV^J I ) , 
ll<' • ll mI ||\ ,tih I 1 ill I ih il If h h< . 1 1 ,( Ml I 1 1. 1. 1 M |« >|:i;iMK 

.lilil liiiit flllli", ,1 \V rrj tiM .1 i ij II I IMI t Mil 'I', tllllU HMIlllU", 

jMi M' MiMi * I'll. tin I I M 1 1} M M III il •. .lie ,i« fi 'I II > 'l\ IIM'I ^ At 
« I h 111 • ,| Ml .ill il \ I 'I H ft i( ,11 U t ' I MUM II L|l ( 'I |. |l II I ' I let- ■ I. 1 1 II I'. < II 
l.ir ,]|i'in',lli l|i'i> ,1 I (<i\\r\r| h II ,1 hil il |iinl*l.iill illr •lilili'lll 

IH I'll', ht |M> IhiI. lit' )iMlll\ Jinl .h llv;!|r. I 'I ll| t) IJ'I iml (MM', 

1 ill, 11 t'liiliii iih r ,ihij Jiriii'Jh III llir mIIum jtiii'.i h* \'|iii|ji'. n| 

llh).(Hl\ 

' III i li.i|)|i'i < Hu . ,ti| IMVPhlni, lolin Id i irli 'I t nlMi * 
M h "M 'II liM it 1 1|> r . .md I 1 1'. Ill' I i >l I \ ^ Il IlK l< <tll \\ .T' H',)> I, 
I ) II'. II I'.tl I II I H 'Ml t ,111 ,|Im > I II ' \ \\{ (I Itl .1 \\ .l\ ill. H ( .111 ( ' < : I m 

M K 'III ll II , I I Ml I III It* I y|ii 'Mrh i .r<k lit)', ''llX l< M il'. Id n Is |H J It* 
llii'ii ihii'' l,i\i>iih' Jfui llih .1 KtMMilr ji I iv iIm*'i, IIh* 

liMv hi'i I ,m [)Miil ilnMMU'ii*stsnl ihr ( Li'/v .md liopchilK oiler 
.i(li'i|ii.ili' in Jiiii liuh III iIm* iiKr.l |)(i|Hil,ii ,11 iKilic**. Ily (iniii^t 
llii'., '.II idriit si jii irv ri', 1 jn hk ir.r.ci 1 h > ,» | n mil wiMMr (lit' 

j till Ml ,11) ,11 il\ ||\ Ml) ,1 Ir^'.ul.ll l»,l M'M*. 1 1 HUM |>l()i),li)i(Mliul 
. ■ Ml ' rii|( \\ ,il)li ' 

\ MiHlnil'. siiuiiid Im' riit niii,i}',Md lo s(M«ls .u livity 0\ liiru 
n\\ n V ( ililinii. i \\\\ t 11 M*s I K »l dis( ouiil IIh* iiupoi Liiu (M)t i(Mi n- 
ln^l In w i tiiv ,ii)d iiiMVM 111 ,\{ \ oid.iiK (• v\'ilh ( iiIkm [KM )f )i('. I jow- 
I'MM. (Muc .111 .idoil, ii)di\idii.ii iiioliv.iliofi l)r( Mint's jiH |(n\s- 
iMy;i\ iiKnc iM'i t'ss.iiv due lo tinio \{ [umIuIcs, loniiiy icspoii- 
Ml)iiiliMs, ,tiid liir ili^(^ 1 .i( il slud(*nl iiur>l nMli/(* HkiI liir lot Us 
Ml ( ( Milit )i l( H II iili.iliiii; 'inti (Mi);,ir,iii); 111 jn j( li\'ilv |}rof;r\iin Is 

\\ itillDlMl 11 [XMSOll. 

1 ( I iit'ip drvi 'io| I tlir- ( OIK o| )l, liM( I UTS lUH'd lo iiuol [ )oi .ilo 
nidiMdii,ii .K livilu's ,111(1 )i,iiiu>s into liu' ( iinu uIuiik |<»j;j;iii).', 
iMi iv .iiid tii'ld r\('iit's swiniiiitiu; loi tiliu'ss, »iiui individii.il 
lopo lumping .ulivitics (onstilulc some oxjfnplcs. [(HhiHy 
im[)oi l.inl i'» v;('ttiiH; at loss tlu' t oiu (>pl ot f )c'in^ ti st*lt-diii'c Uxl 
mo\rr, .\liii\' sludonls vvlio onlv pjilit ip,il(' In Umiii spoils 
throiii;l)oiJt tlit'ir sc iu)()i vc.irs jro in tor (|uil(' i\n .idjuslnicnl 
OIK r t[u'\ ( oi]ipi(»lo th(Mr s( Ik >oiiiu^, 

I icn' ,itj.iin, tlu* inventory torni ( ,tn ix' ,i iisctLiI tool ^is iho 
''\\< Ihm tries to (IimI with tins tontcpt. Hy sopjrtitin.L; indi- 
^ ; - i.ii [).iilii(»r .iful tc.ini .u livitics, t[u> Uvu Ium ( ,in y,v\ j t.diy 
I >■ I .\ hu I) if)di\ idM.il /( t iv itios arc most j[)pt'.d inv; to the sin- 
(If 'his. , is w I'M I' ui' iho ItMst jttrjt tivcto tfitMn, 



MvioM in •» (mimI^'io Why/" 

VVOiM sMMHiniHS , .,Ml,MN., ,. nhi, riuhi.., ,uul , , . III.,, MnMirjIl .nr 

|^*M'<M*^Hat»vrMM, ,H,Hhll\ |.f.N,H.|| mmh mrWr.l In MUMvi- HMMv 

^iUMiMHi'. How/ 

/'M//I//I); / \/H'//<'/ii I 

Mii'.l rin('i);riu \ Mlii.tl m ni\ n( MiMincsiM-McdK .iihI pt'oplt^ 
IH'ilhlr iiiiisl M>\j)(HI(| Vvitlllti llicil Mll.m^ ul prisniuil 
' .i|i.il)ililn". A;. iihIu .iIimI ,iI)uv<\ imi'j iil.ii •.iiciiiiili .in<l ( .11 
<Im»v,is( iiLii litiirs^ .uc oltni (".M'IiIliI in)»i(Mlirnl'. loi (iv<m 
< nmiin> soiiH. iv()(-. (»l rnuMiiciH ii-,, I he leu hn iiotild maki' 
^liMlrnls .uv.iir (»l is("» .Mid ,)( (ivilu^s wIim I) will Uv\\) lo 
(l»'vrlo() .iH'iiKlli .)iu) nMliii.iiK r in inj|()i \\n\\( Ir funups. 
Mudciih, ^hoiiU liMin ih.u poMlivc pliv'.i()l(»i;h ,il » Imukcs in 
'»lM'iiKlh and ( .ti(linv.r.( iil.ii tiliirss .uc iiol likcK In ru ( m in 
Iwod.iy pn vvcrkoi less pliysu .iIimIiu .tlion i kisses. |>hysi( 
(Mhii.itiDii liomcwoik ts ahsnluU'ly iii'ii'ss.uy ini opiiin.il 
pliysK .il drvclofxiuMU. l or niolivalion.d piiiposi's stiukMits 
••lioiild !)(» (Mi( ouh^imI to kiM'p individual ircords to 
slioiinth .Hul ( .ii(liov.is( idar iinf)i()viMn(Mi|s, 

( way lo slinuikitt* mmc lion lo the survival i oiu cpl is lo 
pkiv llio "I I. my; On lor [)(Mr I \\r Ciaino". Usin^thc hi^'h b.ir, 
( 1 1 inning; hais, wiiulow sills, or a horizontal kuldcr, h.ivc stii- 
d(*nts pro};rossivt»ly inc rc.ist* th(» luunhi^r ol ^cionds they ( an 
hold on until tluMr individual partruMs ("firdightiMs") ( an ^ct 
lo tlu'fn with .1 niM (iina};inary) to savt tluMr livi»s. One p.irtner 
Ix'Ki'i^ .1 still Inn}', with olf the groiincl, on any of the 
i'(inif)intMit nii'ntioncd ,il)ov('. As soon ,is the lian^ In^gins the 
"h. inker's" [hwtncr starts running away. I hc f).irln('r altisnpts 
to as Icir away as [xjssihle More the "hanger", who h.is 
now .ilinost (»\h.iusfiHl .ill hanging strength holl(»rs "lu'lp, 
save ine!" Upun hearing tliose words, the p.irtiu'r runsl)a( k as 
tasi as possible to tou( h (savtO the "h.uiger", l)etore IIh» 
hanger's teet toiK h the ground. The roles are then c hanged 
and |h{» "firetightiw" l)econ]es the "hanger". It should be men- 
tioned that the hanging position is a static stretc h position 
whic h is ()tte»n a very good exerc isi^ tor the sf)ine and back 
rnus( les. A c omfu'tilive psyc hologic al sustaining power is 
,ilsodi»vt»lopi»(l. The game also offers indirect or direct compe- 
titive experiences if appropriate for the children involved. 

Other activili(»s to develop this concef)! inc lude carrying or 
[Hilling a [)eer toa s.ife distanc e from an imagined unsafe enyi- 
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Humanities 



Play, sport, disnce, 
and exercise are 
movement forces 
which can 
contribute lo some 
extent to the ability 
to "survive" a 
meaningful 
existence, and to 
cope with the 
ever>'day stresses of 
life 



Why? 

1 . Plav and dance liave alvvavs been Ujrnis where human life 
interprets itself. 

2. Manv who engage in natural sports do so to enjoy the 
ImmuIn oI iitilLire or lo -^t^nse one's finit(Mi{:*ss in an infinite 
c osnios. 

3. For others I here is sumethirjg more, something called chal- 
lenge, in which there is a high ciegree of stress and risk and in 
v\ hich the spirit of adventure provides a sense of exhilaration, 
confidence, control, ancJ seli-satisfaction. 

How? 

/.ejrn/ng Experiences 

1, Students need to perform in activities specifically to ex- 
press an idea, exaggerate a theme, or attempt to initiate an ob- 
jective response from spectators. In small groups or individu- 
ally, students can choreograph movements in activities such 
as dance, gymnastics, swimming, and game forms. Teachers 
could also set up the experience much like charades in which 
one group tries to interpret the idea or theme from the move- 
ment patterns of the other. 

2. Ac tivities employing the naturalness of nature should be 
explored, (cycling or jogging through the "openness" with 
energy centered on the beauty and calm). Discussions after 
the experience should be directed toward capturing the 
sere newness and tranquility of spirit as a means of release from 
life's daily anxieties. 

Students should have selections in the curriculum which 
call for challenge and taking risks. Many tumbling stunts and 
diving activities offer this opportunity, but where possible 
skating, repelling, skiing, etc., could be suggested as extended ' 
activities. Through discussion, after participation, students 
(ould compare experiences of "highs", "c(^ntrol", "confi- 
dt»nce", and "accomplishment". 
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Kinesiology 

Why? 

1 . Lifting — bring the object as near the line of gravity (center 
of the body) as possible. Keep the back flat and use the strong 
muscles of the legs to lift. 

2. Pushing'pulling — apply hjrce in line with the center of 
gravity of the object. Apply force in the desired direction of 
movement. Keep the body in proper alignment, especially by 
maintaining o straight back. 

How? 

Learning Experiences 

1. Praciice lifting physical education equipment of varying 
sizes and weight, depending on individual strength from one 
table to another table, from a table to the floor (or low bench), 
and from, the floor to the table. Children should work in pairs. 
One watches for the box to be in close to the body and for the 
bcick to beflat while the other lifts. Correct and incorrect tech- 
niques should first be demonstrated by the teacher to be sure 
children can identify properand improper mechanics. 

2, Put a tall heavy box on a towel on a slick floor. Mark three 
"x's" on it for places to. push (one afcenter of gravity, one 
above, and one below). Let children determine what happens 
when the wrong x's are pushed. Try pushing from the "east" 
side to make the box move "north". Children analyze each 
other for use of flat back and use of leg muscles to push. Tr/ a 
two against one tug-of-war to helpchiidren feel the proper pul- 
ling position — the two could just sit down and let the one try 
to move them from that position. Again, emphasize the use of 
leg musclesalongwith a flat back. 



Transferring the 
weight of hea\7 
objects safely 
requires the use of 
proper body 
mechanics 
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Youth Sports Guide — For Coaches and Parents 

IritL-TKleci for parents, volunteer coaches and youth sports administrators, this is 
the first comprehensive ccjaching manual to be produced by a national association 
for the youth sports field (both boys and girls) in the United States. It covers such 
topics as development of futxlamental skills, physical and physiological develop- 
ment, psychological considerations, instructional strategies, preparation for com- 
petition, motivation, managing a team, and the issues of winning and losing. The 
content is easily understood and appropriate for any of the youtn sports, including 
Softball, baseball, basketball, football, soccer, hockey, swimming, tennis, and 
bowling. Edited by Jerry Thomas of Louisiana State University with contributions 
from some of the top sports educators, researchers, and child development 
experts in the country. Produced in cooperation with The Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company (ManuLife) of Canada. 1977. 144 pp. 
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